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Nov. 10, [1777].—Capt. Lee, of the Light Dra- 
goons brought in Capt. Nichols of the English 
Packet whom he took prisoner at New Castle. I 
heard Capt. Nichols observe that one hour before 
he was taken he had the following reflections :— 
“ His Majesty has made me commander of a fine 
ship—a packet too; I need not ever fight. I 
have nothing to do but transport gentlemen and 
ladies of the first rank. I have a fine stock of 
provisions aboard, hens, turkeys, geese, pigs, 
ducks, wine and cider. I have a good interest at 
home, and what is above all, an agreeable family. 
I am not troubled in my mind. In short, I’ve 
nothing to make me uneasy, and believe I am the 
happiest man in the world.” 

Capt. Nichols was now the unhappiest man in 
the world. His reflections were turned upon the 
vicissitudes of life, the sudden changes of fortune 
and the variety of events that may happen to a 
man in the course of a few hours.—If we would 
set our reasons to work and believe what is un- 
deniably true that there is no dependence to be 
put on the whiffling wind of fortune, we could 
bear disappointments without anxiety. A man 
of the least observation will find every state 
changeable, and while he considers this mutability 
of time and things, he will be better prepared to 
undergo the misfortunes of life and the disap- 
pointments inseparable from it. When a dis- 
a overtakes us unguarded by such 
reflections, it often throws us into a fit of anger 
which vents itself on those connected with us or 
appears in opprobrious words against the Provi- 
dence of God. 

An incessant cannonading at or near Red Bank 
this day.—No salt to eat dinner with. 

Nov. 11, 12, 18 & 14th.—Nothing material 
happened. 

ov. 15th.—An attack was made on Fort Mif- 
flin by 4 ships, 4 Batteries, & 1 Gally. Our 

People fired from Fort Mifflin—1 Battery—12 
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Gallies & two Shearbacks or small ships. The 
firing was incessant all Day. Our People de- 
fended themselves with unparallel’d bravery 
amidst a continual storm of Balls ’till at length 
when Capt. Lee’s company of Artillery were 
almost all cut off, and a reinforcement had 
stood at the Guns till 9 oClock in the evening the 
Garrison evacuated the fort, after having spiked 
up the Cannon. Capt. Stephen Brown, was 
kill’d by a shot from the round-top of a Ship that 
had haul’d up in pist6l shot of the Fort. 

Mem.—Fort Mifflin was a Burlesque upon the 
art of Fortification. 

Nov. 19th.—The Boston & Hamshire Regi- 
ments began to join the Grand Army. This Day 
Huntington’s Brigade consisting of Prentice’s— 
Bradley’s—& Swift’s—march’d for Red Bank— 
which the Garrison evacuated before we arriv’d. 
Greens Division next day march’d for the same 
place,—who, with Huntington’s Brigade & the 
Garrison consisting of Varnum’s Brigade met at 
Mount Holly 5 miles east of Burlington, where 
we Encamped till the Evening of the 25" Mount 
Holly—so call’d from a little Mount nigh the 
town—is a Compact & Pleasant Village—having 
a great proportion of handsome women therein. 
Near this Town, in a Wood, a Hermet has dwelt 
this 27 years, living on Bread and water. His 
bed is a hole dug in the ground about one foot 
and a half below the surface, and cover’d at 
pleasure with a board—over this is built a small 
bark hut hardly big enough for a man to set up 
in. When he goes to bed he crawls into his hut 
and at the further end slips into his hole which 
he calls his grave, draws the Board over and goes 
to sleep. He crawls night and morning on his 
hands and knees about two rods to a particular 
tree, to pray. He says he was warned of God in 
a particular Dream when he first came to Amer- 
ica to take this course of Life. He has many 
Latin and other Books in his lonely Oell—and is 
said to write considerably. He kisses every man’s 
hand that visits him and thankfully accepts what 
is gave him, except Money, which he refuses. 
His Beard is done up in a loose club under his 
chin—he is small of stature and speaks very fast, 
he talks but little English—chiefly German or 
Latin. He says he shall come out purifyed & 
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live like other folks if he continues in this state 
till he ig 80. He says he often wishes for Death 
—being frequently affected with pains of Body 
by this method of life. He never goes near a 
fire in the coldest time. Much is said about the 
reasons of his doing pennance in this manner— 
but chiefly that he murdered his own sister—that 
he kill’d a Gentleman in a Duel while an officer 
in the French Service. He was in the German 
Service also among his countrymen the Germans. 

25th Nov.—In the Evening we march for Had- 
denfield (not far from Red Bank) where we ar- 
rived in the morning of the 

26th Nov.—Lay in the Forest of Haddenfield— 
cold and uncomfortable. 2 hessian deserters 
came in who declar’d our little parties had kill’d 
a number of the Enemy—13 Prisoners were bro’t 
in—2 women. 

Nov. 27th.—Return’d to Mount Holly—Same 
Day, Green’s Division and Glover’s Brigade (who 
had arriv’d from the Northward 2 Days before) 
march to Burlington. Morgan with his Riflemen 
were left with the militia to harrass the Enemy 
as they were Recrossing the River from Red 
Bank to the city. 

Nov. 28th.—The remainder of us marched to 
Burlington. P. M.—the rear of the army crossed 
over to Bristol. A Storm prevented the Baggage 
going over this Night, which prevented Dr. L. & 
myself crossing with our horses, 

Nov. 29th.—Storm increas’d—A bout one, P. M. 
An alarm was made by a report that the enemy 
were within 15 minutes march of the Town to 
take the Baggage. Those of us who had horses 
rode up to Burdentown. The Baggage and the 
Sick were hurried out of Town the same way, but 
had not got 2 miles before they were turn’d back 
on its being a false Alarm. For the sake of good 
living however D*‘ L., Parson E. & myself went to 
Burdentown up the River—liv’d well & cross’d 
over to Winsor next Day—and arriv’d at Bristo] 
in the Evening when I had my Shoes and Silver 
Buckles stole—D! L. had a valuable Great Coat 
stole the Day before at Burlington. 

Dec. 1st.—We marched to Head Quarters and 
our Division (M*Dougals) encamped on the Left 
of the Second Line. Our former Station was in 
the Center of the Front Line. Here Huts of 
sticks & leaves shelter’d us from the inclemency 
of the Weather and we lay pretty Quiet untill 

Dec. 5th.—At 8 oClock a. M. the Alarm Guns 
were fired and Troops immediately paraded at 
their several Alarm posts. The Enemy were ap- 

roaching with their Whole Strength to give us 
Battle Nothing further remarkable ensued this 


Day—at Night our Troops lay on their Arins— 
the Baggage being all sent away except what a 
man might run or fight with. 

Dec. 6th.—The Enemy forming a Line from 
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totvards our right to the extremity of our left 
upon an opposite long height to our’s in a Wood, 
Our men were under Arms all Day and this 
Night also—as our Wise General was determined 
not to be attack’d Napping. 

Dec, Tth.—Alarm given. Troops on their sev- 
eral posts. Towards Noon Col. Ch. Webb’s Reg! 
were partly surrounded and Attack’ on the Right 
of the Army. They being overpower’d by Num- 
bers—retreated with loss—the brave Oapt. Wal- 
bridge was wounded in the head—Lieut. Harris 
kill’d. A scattering fire through to the left soon 
began & continued a few minutes, till our Piquets 
runin. The firing soon ceased on the Right & 
continued on the Left, as tho’a General Attack 
was meant to begin there—On this supposition 
the Left were Reinforced. But a scattering fire 
was kept up by Morgan’s Battallion, at Intervals 
all Day—and concluded with a little skirmish at 
Sun Set. Our Troops lay on their Arms this 
night also. Some firing among the Piquets in the 
night. 

Dec. 8th.—All at our Several Posts. Provi- 
sion & Whiskey very scarce. Were Soldiers to 
have plenty of Food & Rum, I believe they would 
Storm Tophet. Our Lines were on a long high 
hill extending about three Miles—all Man’d. An 
Abettee in front from Right to Left—another in 
the rear of the Left, with a Oross Abettee near 
the Extremety. (See the figure.) 

Five men from each Reg! in Varnum’s & 
Huntington’s Brigades as Volunteers join’d Mor- 
gan’s Rifle Men to Harrass the Enemy, and excite 
an Attack. Some Reg were ordered to march 
out if an Attack should begin in earnest. This 
Afternoon a small Skirmish happen’d near the 
Enemies lines against our left. Towards Night 
the Enemy fired some Cannon against our Right, 
& 2 against our left. Their horse appear’d to be 
busily moving. In the Evening there were but 
two spots of fires in the Enemies Camp—One 
against our Park (or main center); the other 
against the extremity of our Left, when the even- 
ing before they extend from almost Our Right to 
our Left. At 12 oClock at Night our Regt with 
Sixteen more were Ordered to parade immedi- 
ately before his Excellencies Quarters under Com- 
mand of Sullivan & Wayne. We were there by 
One—when Intelligence came that, the Enemy 
had made a precipitate retreat and were safely 
got into the City. We were all Chagren’d at this, 
as we were more willing to Chase them in Rear, 
than meet such Sulkey Dogs in Front. We were 
now remanded back with several draughts of 
Rum in our frozen bellies—which made us so glad 
we all fell a Sleep in our open huts—nor experi- 
enced the Coldness of the Night ’till we found 
ourselves much stiffened by it in the Morning. 

Dec. 9th.—We came from within the breast- 
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works, Where we had been coop’d up four tedi- 
ous Days—with Cloaths & Boots on Night & 
Day,—and reasumed our old Hutts East of the 
Breastwork, The rest of the Army Chiefly had 
their huts within the Lines. We are insensible 
what we are capable of enduring till we are put 
to the test. To endure hardships with a good 
grace we must allway think of the following 
Maxim :—“ Pain succeeds Pleasure, & Pleasure 
succeeds Pain.” 

Dee. 10.—Lay still. 

Dec. 11.—At four oOlock the Whole Army 
were Order’d to March to Sweeds Ford on the 
River Schuylkill, about 9 miles N. W. of Chesnut 
hill, and 6 from White Marsh our present Encamp- 
ment. At sun an hour high the whole were 
mov’d from the Lines and on their march with 
baggage. This Night encamped in a Semi Circle 
nigh the Ford. The Enemy had march'd up the 
West side of Schuylkill—Potter’s Brigade of 
Pennsylvania Militia were already there—& had 
several skirmishes with them with some loss on 
his side and considerable on the Enemies. An 
English Serj. deserted to us this Day—and in- 
form’d that Webb’s Reg! kill’d many of their men 
on the 7%—that he himself took Webb’s Serj. 
Major who was a former Deserter from them, and 
was to be hanged this day. 

I am prodigious Sick & cannot get any thing 
comfortable—what in the name of Providence 
can I do with a fit of Sickness in this place where 
nothing appears pleasing to the Sicken’d Eye & 
nauseating Stomach. But I doubt not Providence 
will find out a way for my relief—But I cannot 
eat Beef if I starve—for my stomach positively 
refuses such Company, & how can I help that? 

Dec. 12th.—A Bridge of Waggons made across 
the Schuylkill last Night consisting of 36 wag- 
gons, with a bridge of Rails between each. Some 
Skirmishing over the River. Militia and drag- 
goons brought into Camp several Prisoners. Sun 
Set.—We are order’d to march over the River 
—It snows—I’m Sick—eat nothing—No Whiskey 
—No Baggage—Lord—Lord—Lord. The Army 
were ’till Sun Rise crossing the River—some at 
the Waggon Bitdge, & some at the Raft Bridge 
below. Cold & Uncomfortable. 

Dec. 18th.—The Army march’d three miles 
from the West side the River and encamp’d near 
a place call’d the Gulph and not an improper 
name neither—For this Gulph seems well adapted 
by its situation to keep us from the pleasure & 
enjoyments of this World, or being conversant 
with any body in it—It is an excellent place to 
raise the Ideas of a Philosopher beyond the glut- 
ted thoughts and Reflexions of an Epicurian. 
His Reflexions will be as different from the Com- 
mon Reflexions of Mankind as if he were uncon- 
nected with the world, and only conversant with 
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material beings. It cannot be that our Superiors 
are about to hold consulation with Spirits infi- 
nitely beneath their Order—by bringing us into 
these utmost regions of the Terraqueous Sphere. 
No—it is, upon consideration, for many good 
purposes since we are to Winter here—1" There 
is plenty of Wood & Water. 2°” There are but few 
families for the soldiery to Steal from—tho’ far be 
it from a Soldier to Steal—4” There are warm sides 
of Hills to erect huts on. 5” They will be heavenly 
Minded like Jonah when in the belly of a great 
Fish. 6”. They will not become home Sick as 
is sometimes the Case when Men live in the Open 
World—since the reflections which must naturally 
arise from their present habitation, will lead them 
to the more noble thoughts of employing their 
leizure hours in filling their knapsacks with such 
materials as ‘may be necessary on the Jorney to 
another Home. 

Dec, 14th.—Prisoners & Deserters are continu- 
ally coming in. The Army who have been sur- 
prisingly healthy hitherto—now begin to grow 
sickly from the continued fatigues they have suf- 
fered this Campaign. Yet they still show spirit 
of Alacrity & Contentment not to be expected 
from so young Troops. I am Sick—discontented 
—and out of humour. Poor food—hard lodging 
—Cold Weather—fatigue—Nasty Cloaths—nasty 
Cookery— Vomit half my time--smoak’d out of my 
senses—the Devil’s in’t—I can’t Endure it—Why 
are we sent here to starve and freeze—What 
sweet Felicities have I left at home;—A charm- 
ing Wife—pretty Children—Good Beds—good 
food—good Cookery—all agreeable—all harmoni- 
ous. Here, all Confusion—smoke Cold—hunger 
& filthyness—A pox on my bad luck. Here 
comes a bowl of beef soup—full of burnt leaves 
and dirt, sickish enough to make a hector spue, 
—away with it Boys—I’ll live like the Chameleon 
upon Air. Poh! Poh! crys Patience within me 
—you talk like a fool. Your being sick Covers 
your mind with a Melanchollic Gloom, which 
makes every thing about you appear gloomy. 
See the poor Soldier, when in health—with what 
chearfullness he meets his foes and encounters 
every hardship—if barefoot—he labours thro’ the 
Mud & Cold with a Song in his mouth extolling 
War & Washington—if his food be. bad—he eats 
it notwithstanding with seerning content—blesses 
God for a good Stomach—and Whisles it into 
digestion. But harkee Patience—a moment— 
There comes a Soldier—His bare feet are seen 
thro’ his worn out Shoes—his legs nearly naked 
from the tatter’d remains of an only pair of stock- 
ings—his Breeches not sufficient to cover his Na- 
kedness—his Shirt hanging in Strings—his hair 
dishevell’d—his face meagre—his whole appear- 
ance pictures a person forsaken & discouraged. 
He comes, and erys with an air of wretchedness 
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& dispair—I am Sick—my feet lame—my legs are 
sore—my body cover’d with this tormenting Itch 
—my Cloaths are worn out—my Constitution is 
broken—my former Activity is exhausted by 
fatigue—hunger & Oold—I fail fast I shall soon 
be no more! and all the reward I shall get will 
be—* Poor Will is dead.” 

People who live at home in Luxury and Ease, 

uietly possessing their habitations, Enjoying 

eir Wives & families in peace—have but a very 
faint Idea of the unpleasing sensations, and con- 
tinual Anxiety the Man endured who is in a 
Camp, and is the husband & parent of an agree- 
able family. These same People are willing we 
should suffer every thing for their Benefit & ad- 
vantage—and yet are the first to Condemn us for 
not doing more! ! 

Dec. 15th. — Quiet.—Eat Pessimmens, found 
myself better for their Lenient Opperation. Went 
to a house, poor & small, but good food within— 
eat too much from being so long Abstemious, 
thro’ want of palatables. Mankind are never 
truly thankfall for the Benefits of life, until they 
have experienc’d the want of them. The Man 
who has seen misery, knows best how to enjoy 
good. He who is always at ease & has enough of 
the Blessings of common life is an Impotent Judge 
of the feelings of the unfortunate. 

Dec. 16th.—Oold Rainy Day—Baggage or- 


dered over the Gulph, of our Division, which 
were to march at Ten—but the baggage was 
order’d back and for the first time since we have 
been here the Tents were pitch’d, to keep the 


men more comfortable. Good morning Brother 
Soldier (says one to another) how are you?—All 
wei, I thank ’e, hope you are so.—(says the other.) 
The Enemy have been at Chesnut hill Opposite 
to us near our last encampment the other side 
Schuylkill—made some Ravages—kill’d two of 
our Horsemen—taken some prisoners. We have 
done the like by them. 

Dec. 18th.—Universal Thanksgiving—a Roast- 
ed Pig at Night. God be thanked for my health 
which I have pretty well recovered. How much 
better should I feel, were I assured my family 
were in health—But the same good Being who 
graciously preserves me—is able to preserve them 
—<& bring me to the ardently wish’d for enjoy- 
ment of them again. 

(a3 Rank & Precedence make a good deal of 
disturbance & confusion in the American Army. 
The Army are poorly supplied with Provision, 
occationed it is said by the Neglect of the Com- 
missary of Purchases. Much talk among Officers 
about discharges. Money has become of too little 
consequence. The C—ss have not made their 
Commissions valuable Enough. Heaven avert 
the bad consequences of these things! ! 
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up the Bristol Road—& so got out unnotic’d. 
He inform’—that Cornwallis was embark’d for 
England—and that some High-landers had gone 
to N. York for Winter Quarters. 

There is nothing to hinder Parties of the like 
kind above mention’d, continually coming out 
between Delaware and Schylkill—and plundering 
and distroying the Inhabitants. 

Onur brethren who are unfortunately Prisoners 
in Philadelphia, meet with the most savage & in- 
humane treatments—that Barbarians are Capable 
of inflicting. Our Enemies do not knock them in 
the head—or burn them with torches to death— 
or flee them alive—or gradually dismember them 
till they die—which is customary among Savages 
& Barbarians—No—they are worse by far—They 
suffer them to starve—to linger out their lives in 
extreem hunger. One of these poor unhappy 
men—drove to the last extreem by the rage of 
hunger—eat his own fingers up to the first joint 
from the hand, before he died. Others eat the 
Olay—the Lime—the Stones—of the Prison Walls. 
Several who died in the Yard had pieces of Bark, 
Wood—Olay & Stones in their mouths—which 
the ravings of hunger had caused them to take 
in for food in the last Agonies of Life!—* These 
are thy mercies, O Brittain!” 

Dec. 21st.—Preparations made for hutts. Pro- 
vision Scarce. Mr. Ellis went homeward—sent a 
Letter to my Wife. Heartily wish myself at 
home—my Skin & eyes are almost spoil’d with 
continual smoke. 

A general cry thro’ the Camp this Evening 
among the Soldiers—‘*No Meat!—No Meat !”"— 
the Distant vales Echo’d back the melancholly 
sound—* No Meat! No Meat!” Immitating the 
noise of Crows & Owls, also, made a part of the 
confused Musick. 

What have you for our Dinners Boys? * Noth- 
ing but Fire Cake & Water, Sir.” At night— 
“Gentlemen the Supper is ready.” What is your 
Supper, Lads? “Fire Cake & Water, Sir.” 

Dec. 22d.—Lay excessive Cold & uncomforta- 
ble last Night—my eyes are started out from 
their Orbits like a Rabbit's eyes, occation’d by a 
great Cold—and Smoke, 

What have you got for Breakfast, Lads? 
“Fire Cake & Water, Sir.” The Lord send that 
our Commissary of Purchases may live on, Fire 
Cake & Water, ’till their glutted Gutts are turned 
to Pasteboard. 

Our Division are under Marching Orders this 
morning. I am ashamed to say it, but I am 
tempted to steal Fowls if I could find them—or 
even a whole Hog—for I feel as if I could eat 
one. But the Impoverish’d Country about us, 
affords but little matter to employ a Thief—or 
keep a Clever Fellow in good humour—But why 
do I talk of hunger & hard usage, when so many 
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in the World have not even fire Cake & Water to 
eat. The human mind is always poreing upon 
the gloomy side of Fortune—and while it inhab- 
its this lump of Clay, will always be in an uneasy 
and fluctuating State, produced by a thousand 
Incidents in common Life, which are deemed 
misfortunes, while the mind is taken off from the 
nobler pursuit of matters in Futurity. The suf- 
ferings of the Body naturally gain the Attention 
of the Mind :—and this Attention is more or less 
strong, in greater or lesser souls—altho’ I believe 
that Ambition & a high Opinion of Fame, makes 
many People endure hardships and pains with 
that fortitude we after times Observe them to do. 
On the other hand, a despicable opinion of the 
enjoyments of this Life, by a continued series of 
Misfortunes—and a long acquaintance with Grief 
—induces others to bare afflictions with becoming 
serenity and Calmness. 

It is not in the power of Philosophy however, 
to convince a man he may be happy and Con- 
tented if he will, with a Hungry Belly. Give 
me Food, Cloaths—Wife & Children, kind Heav- 
en! and I'll be as contented as my Nature will 
permit me to be. 

This Evening a Party with two field pieces 
were order’d out. At 12 of the Clock at Night, 
Providence sent us a little Mutton—with which 
we immediately had some Broth made, & a fine 
Stomach for same. Ye who Eat Pumkin Pie and 
Roast Turkies—and yet Curse fortune for using 
you ill—Curse her no more—least she reduce 
your Allowance of her favours to a bit of Fire 
Oake, & a draught of Cold Water, & in Oold 
Weather too, 

23d.—The Party that went out last evening 
not Return’d to Day. This evening an excellent 
Player on the Violin in that soft kind of Musick, 
which is so finely adapted to stirr up the tender 
Passions, while he was playing in the next Tent 
to mine, these kind of soft Airs—it immediately 
called up in remembrance all the endearing expres- 
sions—the Tender Sentiments—the sympathetic 
friendship that has given so much satisfaction and 
sensible pleasure to me from the first time I gained 
the heart & affections of the tenderest of the 
Fair. A thousand agreeable little incidents which 
have Occurr’d since our happy connection—and 
which would have pass’d totally unnoticed by 
such who are strangers to the soft & sincere pas- 
sion of Love, were now recall’d to my mind, and 
filled me with these tender emotions, and Agree- 
able Reflections, which cannot be described—and 
which in spight of my Philosophy forced out the 
sympathetic tear—I wish’d to have the Musick 
Cease—And yet dieaded its ceasing—least I 
should loose sight of these dear Ideas—which 
gave me pain and pleasure at the same instant— 
Ah Heaven why is it that our harder fate so often 
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deprives us of the enjoyment of what we most 
wish to enjoy this side of thy brighter realms, 
There is something in this strong passion of Love 
far more agreeable than what we can derive from 
any of the other Passions—and which Duller 
Souls & Cheerless minds are insensible of, & laugh 
at—let such fools laugh at me. 

Dec, 24th.—Party of the 22* returned. Hutts 
go on Slowly—Cold & Smoke make us fret. But 
mankind are always fretting, even if they have 
more than their proportion of the Blessings of 
Life. We are never Easy—allways repining at 
the Providence of an Allwise & Benevolent Being 
—Blaming Our Country —or faulting our Friends. 
But I don’t know of any thing that vexes a man’s 
Soul more than hot smoke continually blowing 
into his Eyes—& when he attempts to avoid it, 
is met by a cold and piercing Wind. 

*~ * * * 

Dec, 25th, Christmas.—We are still in Tents— 
when we ought to be in huts—the poor Sick, suf- 
fer much in Tents this cold Weather—But we 
now treat them differently from what they used 
to be at home, under the inspection of Old Wom- 
en & Doct. Bolus Linctus. We give them Mut- 
ton & Grogg—and a Capital Medicine once in a 
While—to start the Disease from its foundation 
at once. We avoid—Piddling Pills, Powders, 


Bolus’s Linctus’s—Cordials—and all such insig- 


nificant matters whose powers are Only render’d 
important by causing the Patient to vomit.up his 
money instead of his disease. But very few of 
the sick Men Die. 

Dec. 26th.—Party of the 22% not Return’d. 
The Enemy have been some Days the west Schuyl- 
kill from Opposite the City to Derby—There in- 
tentions not yet known. The City is at present 
pretty Clear of them—Why don’t his Excellency 
rush in & retake the City, in which he will doubt- 
less find much Plunder ?—Because he knows bet- 
ter than to leave his Post and be catch’d like a 
d——d fool cooped up in the City. He has al- 
ways acted wisely hitherto—His conduct when 
closely scrutinised is uncensurable. Were his 
Inferior Generals as skillfull as himself—we should 
have the grandest Choir of Officers ever God made. 
Many Country Gentlemen in the interior parts of 
the States—who get wrong information of the Af- 
fairs & state of our Camp—are very much Sarprized 
at G! Washington’s delay to drive off the Eneny— 
being falsly inforin’d that his Army consists of 
double the Number of the Enemy’s—such wrong 
information serve not to keep up the spirit of the 
People—as they must be by and by undeceiv'd to 
there no small disappointment ;—it brings blame on 
his Excellency—whio is deserving of the greatest 
encomiums ;—it brings disgrace on the Continental 
Troops, who have never evidenced the least back- 
wardness in doing their duty—but on the con- 
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trary, have cheerfully endur’d a long and very 
fatigueing Campaign. "Tis true they have fought 
but little this Campaign; which is not owing to 
any Unwillingness in Officers or Soldiers—but for 
want of convenient Oppertunities, which have 
not offer’d themselves this Season; tho’ this may 
be contradicted by many; but Impartial Truth 
in future History will clear up these points, and 
reflect lasting honur on the Wisdom & prudence 
of G*"- Washington. The greatest Number of Con- 
tinental Troops that have been with his Excell.” 
this Campaign, never consisted of more than 
Eleven thousand ;—and the greatest Number of 
Militia in the field at Once were not more than 
2000. Yet these accounts are exaggerated to 
50 or 60,000. Howe—by the best, and most au- 
thentic Accounts has never had less than 10,000. 
If then, Gen' Washington, by Opposing little 
more than an equal Number of young Troops, to 
Old Veterans has kept his Ground in general— 
Cooped them up in the City—prevented their 
making any considerable inroads upon him— 
Killed and wounded a very considerable number 
of them in different Skirmishes—and made many 
proselytes to the Shrine of Liberty by these little 
successes—and by the prudence—calmness—se- 
dateness—& wisdom with which he facilitates all 
his Opperations. This being the case—and his 
having not wantonly thrown away the lives of 
his Soldiers, but reserved them for another Cam- 


paign—(if another should Open in the Spring) 
which is of the utmost consequence—This then 


cannot be called an Inglorious Campaign. If he 
had risk’d a General Battle, and should have 
prov’d unsuccessfull—what in the name of heaven 
would have been our case this Day—Troops are 
raised with great difficulty in the Southern States 
—many Regiments from these States do not con- 
sist of one hundred men. What then was the 
grand Southern Army before the N. England 
Trops joined them and if this Army is Out off 
when should we get another as good. Gen- 
eral Washington has doubtless considered these 


matters—& his conduct this Campaign has cer- | 


tainly demonstrated his prudence & Wisdom. 

This Evening, cross’d the Schuylkill with Dr 
Col?-——eat plenty of Pessimmens which is the most 
lenient, Sub Acid & Subastringent fruit, I believe 
that grows. 

Dec. 27th.—My horse shod. A Snow. Lodg’d 
ata Welchman’s this Night, return’d to Camp in 
the morning of 28". Snow’d last Night. 

(Concluded in our next.) 


Norse.—The following anecdote is under date of Dec. 21: 

Very poor Beef having been drawn in our Camp the greater 
part of this seasun—A Butcher bringing a Quarter of this kind 
of Beef into Camp one day who had white Buttons on the knee 
of his breeches—A soldier crys out—“ There, there, Tom is 
some more of our fat Beef—by my soul I can see the Butcher's 
breeches buttons through it.” 
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WILL OF HERNANDO DE SOTO, ADELANTA- 
DO OF FLORIDA. 165389. 


Found at Seville among the papers'in the suit of 
Isabel de Bobadilla, his widow, against Hernan 
Ponce de Leon, De Soto’s partner. 


In Dei nomine, Amen. Know ye who shall 
see this testamentary letter, that I, the Adelantado 
Don Hernando de Soto, being of sound body and 
in free mind, such as my Redeemer Jesus Christ 
has been pleased to bestow on me, believing firmly 
in what believeth and holds the Holy Mother 
Church, in the Most Holy Trinity, Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, three persons and one only true 
God, promising as a faithful Christian, to live and 
die in his holy Catholic faith, mindful of the blood 
that Jesus Christ shed for me as the price of my 
redemption, and endeavoring to repay and satisfy 
so great benefit, knowing that death is a natural 
thing, and that the more I shall be prepared for 
it the better will he be pleased, I declare that I 
commend my soul to God who created it of noth- 
ing, and redeemed it with his most holy passion, 
that he place it among the number of the elect 
in his glory, and I order the body to the earth of 
which it was made. - 

First, I command, should God take me from this 
present life on the sea, my corpse be so disposed 
of that it may be taken to the land wheresoever 
our Lord shall be pleased it shall come to port, 
and should a church be there, or should one there 
be built, that it be deposited in it until such time 
as there are arrangements for taking it to Spain, 
to the city of Xerez, near Badajoz, where it be 
consigned in the church of San Miguel in the sep- 
ulchre where lies my mother; and in that church 
I order that of my goods a site and place be 
bought where a chapel be built that shall have 
for its invocation Our Lady of the Conception, in 
which edifice and work I desire there be expended 
two thousand ducats, one thousand five hundred in 
the structures and inclosure, and the five hundred 
in an altar-piece representing the same Invoca- 
tion of our Lady of the Conception; and I order 
that vestments be made, with a chasuble and two 
dalmatics, and antependium and cope, with three 
albs, and a chalice of silver, and two other chas- 
ubles for daily use, for which I direct be paid of 
my goods, other three hundred ducats; and I 
order that the mentioned vestments be of silk, of 
the color which to the patron and my executors, 
and to those of the said chapel, shall appear well ; 
and I order that of my goods be bought a per- 
petual rent of twelve thousand maravedis, in good 
possession, which shall be given to a chaplain 
who shall say five masses each week for my soul, 
the souls of my parents, and that of Dofia Isabel 
de Bobadilla, my wife, and he shall be appointed 
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by the patron of the chapel with the understanding 
that should there be a clergyman of my race who 
desires to be chaplain, it be given to him in pref- 
erence to any other, and that he be the nearest 
of kin should there be two or more. 

Also, I order that if the body of my father, or 
of my mother be in Badajoz, or in any other part 
whatsoever, not in that chapel, they be taken out 
and brought thence and be entombed there where 
my body shall be, or should be, placed; Which is 
in the midst of the chapel in such manner that the 
foot of the sepulchre adjoin the foot-stone of the 
altar, on which I order there to be placed a tomb 
covered over by a fine black broadcloth, in the 
middle of which be put a red cross of the Encomi- 
enda of the order of the Knights of Saint Jago that 
shall be for use on week days, and another pall 
of black velvet with the same cross in the midst, 
with four escutcheons of brocade bearing my arms; 
which escutcheons I wish and order be likewise 
placed on the chapel, altar-piece, and railing, and 
vestments, in such manner as to the patron and 
executors shall appear most becoming. 

Also, to the end that this chapel and chaplaincy 
be kept in appointment and repair, the chapel 
and the income alike, I order that Dojia Isabel de 
Bobadilla, my wife, be the patroness; and, after 
her, should God give me children, I desire the 
patron to be my eldest legitimate son, or my 
eldest legitimate daughter should I have no male 
child, that they, or either of them, who shall be 
the patron, may buy the site for and make the 
said chapel and do all the foregoing appertaining 
to it, and buy the said twelve thousand marave- 
dis, and appoint the chaplain. And should God 
not grant me legitimate sons or daughters, I order 
that after the lifetime of my wife, the patron be 
Juan Mendez de Soto, my brother, and after his 
life his eldest son; and if he be without a male 
child, I order that the successor to that patri- 
mony be the elder son of Catalina de Soto, my 
sister ; and should she have no male child, be the 
successor thereto the eldest son of Maria de Soto, 
my sister; and, if it happen of the designated 
patrons there should be so issue male, I order the 
patronage to succeed to the next nearest of kin, 
being always male. 

Also, in order that the chapel, and vestments, 
and rent for the chaplaincy, may always be 
available, and that in each year on All Saints day 
amass be sung, and another on All Souls day, 
with its vigil and offerings of bread and wine, 
there shall be a perpetual rent of five thousand 
maravedis on good possessions to be bought with 
my goods, and I order that they be used in no 
other way than for what is expressed. 

Also, I order that the day my body be in- 
terred, it be followed by the curas and clergy of 
the parishes with their crosses, and by the orders 
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there may be in the city aforesaid, and there be 
paid them what is customary; and I require that 
each cura with the clergy of their church sing 
a mass on that day and they be paid what 
is usual; and I order that on the same day there 
be thirty masses said for me, and be paid therefor 
what is customary. 

Also, I order that there be said twenty masses 
of reguiem, in the said chapel, for the soul of the 
Captain Compaiion, and pay for them what is 
usual. 

Also, that there be twenty masses of our Lady 
of the Conception, said in the chapel. 

Also, I order that ten masses of the Holy Ghost, 
be said in the chapel. 

Also, I order that ten masses be said of All 
Saints in said chapel. 

Also, I order that ten masses be said, five of 
them of the Passion, and five of the Wounds, in 
the aforesaid my chapel. ; 

Also, I order that sixty masses be said for souls 
in purgatory, in my said chapel; all which masses 
shall be said by whom my executors shall please. 

Also, for the fulfilment of these pious uses, I 
order to each of them one real. 

Also, I order to the redemption of captives, two 
reals, 

Also, I order that inasmuch as I gave Isabel 
de Soto in espousal to Don Carlos Enrriquez, and 
it was understood should be given with her in 
marriage and for dowry whatever I might think 
best, I order that of my goods there be given to 
him three thousand ducats, which are the dowry 
of marriage of the said Isabel de Soto, my 
cousin. 

I confess to have received in dowry with Doiia 
Isabel de Bobadilla, my legitimate wife, seven 
thousand Castellanos, which, at the time I make 
this my will, I have received two thousand Cas- 
tellanos, being within my control, in the House 
of Contratacion; in Spain are deposited other 
two thousand; and the remaining three thousand 
are in the possession of the debtor to whom was 
sold certain cattle in which the dowry was as- 
signed. 

Also, I admit that at the time I married Isabel 
de Bobadilla I sent her in marriage pledge, six 
thousand ducats; all which, the seven thousand 
Castellanos of dowry, as well as the six thousand 
ducats of arras, I order that she have and inherit 
of my goods, as her undivided property that be- 
long to her of my said estate. 

Also, I command that of my goods be given 
to my nephew Pedro de Soto, five hundred 
ducats. 

Also, I order that to a boy, whom they say 

. be given four 


hundred ducats from my goods. 
Also, I order that to a daughter I left in Nica- 
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ragua, called Dojia Maria de Soto, married to 


hk, SE ee be given one thousand ducats 
from my goods. 

Also, I order to be given to Alonso Ayala, 
my mayordomo, from my goods, three hundred 
ducats. 

on, weteer $0). oS See Ga Ce 8 
be given, for the good services he has done me, 
three hundred ducats of my goods; to Castro, 
my carver, I order fifty ducats from my goods. 

Also, I order two thousand ducats for the mar- 
riage of the maids of Dofia Isabel, who are Maria 
Arias, and Oatalina Ximenes, and Mexia, and 
Arellano, and Oarrefio; which will be divided 
among them by Doijia Isabel de Bobadilla, my 
wife, as shall appear well to her, and they shall 
have served her. 

Also, I order to Dofia Leonor de Bobadilla, in 
marri one thousand ducats, for the service 
taat she and Nifio de Tobar have rendered; of 
which I desire she have five hundred, and he 
five hundred, to avoid delicacy or doubts. 

Also, I order to Leonor de Bolaiios two hun- 
dred ducats, for her services. 

Also, I acknowledge and declare that I have 
made a writing of companionship with the Cap- 
tain Hernan Ponce de Leon, in which are con- 
tained many things, as will appear by it, which 
was executed before Domingo de la (illegible) 
public notary, resident in Lima, and of that city, 
in the province of Peru, which was amended and 
reaffirmed with some additions, by another writing 
made and executed before Francisco Sepero, and 
Francisco de Alcoer, notaries of His Majesty, in 
the town of San Christobal, of the Havana, in the 
Island of Fernandina, named Ouba, which I have 
present: whence I say and declare that of all the 
goods that to me belong, or can be mine, of which 
Ihave no exact knowledge, I admit that of the 
whole, one-half I possess, are his; and of all 
the goods whatsoever he possesses and has, the 
half are mine, by reason of the partnership and 
brotherhood that we have formed, as contained 
in those writings. 

Also, I declare that, in the event my body can- 
not be had for taking to sepulture to Spain, as is 
set forth, it be no impediment or hindrance to the 
founding of that chapel and the chaplaincy, afore- 
said; but that all be done as in this my will is 
expressed and declared. 

Also, I order that this my will being executed 
jn the manner it sets forth, of the remainder of 
my goods, be purchased one hundred and fifty 
thousand maravedis of perpetual rents, in good 

ions, which shall be joined with the other 
one hundred and fifty thousand maravedis of rev- 
enues which I have belonging to me of my share 
in the royal rents of silk, in the city of Granada, 
which, taken together, amounts to three hundred 
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thousand maravedis, of which I wish, and order 
to be made two parts, one, being one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand maravedis, Dojia Isabel 
de Soto, my wife, to have and enjoy all her life- 
time, and the other one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand maravedis be employed yearly, in marrying 
three orphan damsels, daughters of some that be 
of my line, and to the fifth degree the poorest 
that can be found; the which shall be employed 
by Dojia Isabel de Bobadilla, my wife, in their 
marriage, on whom I confer all my power com- 
plete to that full object, and they whom she shall 
elect and name, shall be elected and named as 
though I myself had done so; and if it happen 
that damsels shall not be found of my lineage to 
the fifth degree, I wish and order that they be 
any other damsels, orphans, daughters of nobility, 
of the poorest there may be in the city of Xeres, 
near Badajoz, who likewise are to be selected 
and named by Doiia Isabel de Bobadilla, my wife ; 
and I order that after her days, the said rent of 
one hundred and fifty thousand maravedis I leave 
to her during life, be united to the other hundred 
and fifty thousand maravedis, being three hun- 
dred thousand maravedis of rent employed in the 
marriage of six damsels yearly, in the same man- 
ner as hereinbefore declared of the three, to each 
of whom shall be given fifty thousand maravedis 
for their dowry—the half in money, the half in 
apparel and furniture; and for its better execu- 
tion, I leave for patrons and administrators of the 
three hundred thousand maravedis’ rent, the very 
reverend fathers, the prior, or president, of the 
Convent of Santo Domingo, of the city of Bada- 
joz, and the minister of the Convent of the 
Santisima Trinidad, of that city, and the prior 
of Santo Agustin, of that city, and of the guar- 
dian of San Francisco, which is within that city, 
who now are or shall be, to whom I give my 
complete power to that end, and I order that the 
persons whom they name and designate, stand 
named and designated as if by me; and I entreat 
them as favor, and charge their consciences, that 
it be done with all diligence, for it is in the ser- 
vice of Our Lord mindful of all in the foregoing 
contained in this that they be all six damsels of no- 
bility of my line the nearest of kin and to the fifth 
degree, and should there be no relatives of my 
line within this grade, I desire they be daughters 
of nobility, orphan damsels, the poorest there are 
in the city of Xeres of Badajoz, and should there 
be no orphans that are of the poorest, I give them 
the full power I have and possess, and of right 
belonging to me, to receive the said three hundred 
thousand maravedis, and have an administrator 
that they may be collected, to whom shall be paid 
such salary for his trouble as they shall deem just; 
and, that there may be memory of this, I desire 
that each of these reverend fathers have one thou- 
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byzen hem: and zif thei ben fatte, thei eten hem 
anon; and zif thei ben lene, thei feden hem, till 
thei ben fatte, and thanne thei eten hem: and thei 
seyn, that it is the best Flesche and the swettest 
of alle the World. In that Lond, ne in many 
othere-bezonde that, no man may see the Sterre 
transmontane, that is clept the Sterre of the 
that is unmevable, and that is toward the Northe, 
that we clepen the Lode Sterre. But men seen 
another Sterre, the contrarie to him, that is to- 
ward the Southe, that is clept Antartyk. And 
right as the Schip men taken here Avys here, and 
governe hem be the Lode Sterre, right so don 
Schip men bezond the parties, be the Sterre of 
the Southe, the which Sterre apperethe not to 
us. And this Sterre, that is toward the Northe, 
that wee clepen the Lode Sterre, ne apperethe 
not to hem. For whiche cause, men may wel 
perceyve, that the Lond and the See ben of 
rownde schapp and forme. For the partie of the 
Firmament schewethe in o Contree, that schew- 
ethe not in another Contree. And men may well 
reven be experience and sotyle compassement of 
ytt, that zif a man fond passages be Schippes, 
that would go to serchen the World, men myghte 
go be Schippe alle aboute the World, and aboven 
and benethen. The whiche thing I prove thus, 
aftre that I have seyn. For I have been toward 
the parties of Braban, and beholden the Astro- 
labre* that the Sterre that is clept the Trans- 
montayne, is 538 Degrees highe. And more 
forthere in Almayne and Bewmet it hathe 58 
Degrees. And more forthe toward the parties 
septemtrioneles, it is 62 Degrees of heghte, and | 
certeyn Mynutes. For I my self have mesured it 
by the Astrolabre. Now schulle ze knowe, that 
azen the Transmontayne, is the tother Sterre, that 
is clept Antartyke; as I have seyd before. And 
tho 2 Sterres ne meeven nevere. And be hem 
turnethe alle the Firmament, righte as dothe a 
Wheel, that turnethe be his Axille Tree: so that 
tho Sterres beren the Firmament in 2 egalle 
parties: so that it hathe als mochel aboven, as it 
hathe benethen. Aftre this, I have gon toward the 
parties meridionales, that is toward the Southe: 
and I have founden, that in Libye, men seen first 
the Sterre Antartyk. And so fer I have gon more 
forthe in tho Oontrees, that I have founde that 
Sterre more highe; so that toward the highe 
Lybye, it is 18 Degrees of heghte, and certeyn 
Minutes (of the whiche, 60 Minutes maken a 
Degree). Aftre goynge be See and be Londe, 
toward this Contree, of that I have spoke, and to 
other Ysles and Londes bezonde that Contree, I 
have founden the Sterre Antartyk of 33 Degrees 
of heghte, and no mynutes. And zif I hadde had 
* In our author’s time, astronomers had attained but 


very little accuracy in taking observations. 
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Companye and Schippynge, for to go more be- 
zonde, I trowe wel in certeyn, that wee scholde 
have seen alle the roundnesse of the Firmament 
alle aboute. For as I have seyd zou be forn, the 
half of the Firmament is betwene tho 2 Sterres: 
the whiche halfondelle I have seyn. And of 


See, | the tother halfondelle, I have seyn toward the 


Northe, undre the Transmontane 62 Degrees and 
10 Mynutes; and toward the partie meridionalle, I 
have seen undre the Antartyk 88 Degrees and 16 
Mynutes: and thanne the halfondelle of the Fir- 
mament in alle, ne holdethe not but 180 Degrees. 
And of the 18, I have seen 62 on that o part, and 
88 on that other part, that ben 95 Degrees, and 
nyghe the halfondelle of a Degree; and so there 
ne faylethe but that I have seen alle the Firma- 
ment, saf 84 Degrees and the halfondelle of a 
Degree; and that is not the fourthe part of the 
Firmame. For the 4 partie of the roundnesse 
of the Firmament holt 90 degrees: so there 
faylethe but 5 Degrees and an half, of the fourthe 
partie. And also I have seen the 8 parties of alle 
the roundnesse of the Firmament, and more zit 5 
Degrees and an half. Be the whiche I seye zou 
certeynly, that men may envirowne alle the Erthe 
of alle the World, as well undre as aboven, and 
turnen azen to his Contree, that hadde Companye 
and Schyppynge and Conduyt: and alle weyes he 
scholde fynde Men, Londes, and Yes, als wel as in 
this Contree. For zee wyten welle, that thei that 
ben toward the Antartyk, thei ben streghte, feet 
azen feet of hem, that dwellen undre the trans- 
montane; als wel as wee and thei that dwellyn 
undre us, ben feet azenst feet. For alle the parties 
of See and of Lond han here oppositees, habi- 
tables or trepassables, and thei of this half and 
bezond half. And wytethe wel, that aftre that, 
that I may parceyve and comprehende, the Londes 
of Prestre John, Emperour of Ynde, ben undre us. 
For in goyinge from Scotland or from Englond 
toward Jerusalem, men gon upward alweys. For 
oure Lond is in the lowe partie of the Erthe, 
toward the West: and the Lond of Prestre John 
is the lowe partie of the Erthe, toward the Est: 
ond thei han there the day, whan wee have the 
nyghte, and also highe to the contrarie, thei han 
the nyghte, whan wee han the Day. For the 
Erthe and the See ben of round forme and schapp, 
as I have seyd beforn, And that that men gon 
upward to a Cost, men gon downward to another 
Cost. Also zes have herd me seye,* that Jerusalem 
is in the myddes of the World; and that may men 
preven and schewen there, be a Spere, that is 
pighte in to the Erthe, upon the hour of mydday, 
whan itis Equenoxium, that schewethe noschadwe 
onnosyde. And that it scholde ben in the myddes 
of the World David wytnessetke it in the Psautre, 
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where he seythe, Deus operatus est salute in medio 
Terre.* Thanne thei that parten fro the parties 
of the West, for to go toward Jerusalem, als many 
iorneyes as thei gon upward for to go thidre, in 
als many iorneyes may thei gon fro Jerusalem, 
unto other Confynynes of the Superficialtie of the 
Erthe bezonde. And whan men gon bezonde tho 
iorneyes, toward Ynde and to the foreign Ysles, alle 
is envyronynge the roundnesse of the Erthe and of 
the See, undre oure Contrees on this half. And 
therfore hathe it befallen many tymes of o thing, 
that I have herd cownted, whan I was zong; how 
a worthi man departed somtyme from oure Con- 
trees, for to go serche the World. And so he 
passed Ynde, and the Ysles bezonde Ynde, where 
ben mo than 5000 Yles: and so longe he went 
be See and Lond, and so enviround the World 
be many seysons, that he fond an Yle, where he 
herde speke his owne Langage, callynge on Oxen 
in the Plowghe, suche Wordes as men speken to 
Bestes in his owne Contree: whereof he hadde gret 
Mervayle: for he knewe not how it myghte be. 


But I seye, that he had gone so longe, be Londe | 


and be See, that he had envyroned alle the Erthe, 
that he was comen azen envirounynge, that is to 
seye, goynge aboute, unto his owne Marches, zif 


his Contree and his owne knouleche. But he 


turned azen from thens, from whens he was come | 


fro: and so he loste moche peynefulle labour, as 
him self seyde, a gret while aftre, that he was comen 


hom. For it befelle aftre, that he wente in to 
Norweye; and there Tempest of the See toke 
him ; and he arryved inan Yle; and whan he was 
in that Yle, he knew wel, that it was the Yle, 
where he had herd speke his owne Language before, 
and the callynge of the Oxen at the Plowghe: and 
that was possible thinge. But how it seemeth to 
symple men unlerned, that men ne mowe not go 
undre the Erthe, and also that men scholde falle 
toward the Hevene, from undre! But that may 
not be upon lesse, than wee mowe falle toward 
Hevene, fro the Erthe, where wee ben. For fro 
what partie of the Erthe, that men duelle, outher 
aboven or benethen, it seemethe alweys to hem that 
duellen, that thei gon more righte than ony other 
folk. And righte as it seemethe to us, that thei ben 
undre us, righte so it seemethe hem, that wee ben 
undre hem. For zif a man myghte falle fro the 
Erthe unto the Firmament; be grettere resoun, 
the Erthe and the See, that ben so grete and so 
hevy, scholde fallen to the Firmament: but that 
may not be: and therfore seithe oure Lord God, 
Non timeas me, gui suspendi Terra ex nichilo ?t 
And alle be it that it be possible thing, that men 
may so envyroune alle the World, natheles of a 
1000 persones, on ne myghte not happen to return- 


* Psalm Ixxiv, 12. ¢ Job xxvi. 7. 
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enintohis Contree. For, for the gretnesse of the 
Erthe and of the See, men may go be a 1000 and 
a 1000 other weyes, that no man cowde redye him 
perfitely toward the parties that he cam fro, but 
zif it were be aventure and happ, or be the grace 
of God. For the Erthe is fulle large and fulle 
gret, and holt in roundnesse and aboute envyroun, 
be aboven and benethen 20425 Myles, aftre the 
opynyoun of the olde wise Astronomeres, And 
here Seyenges I repreve noughte. But aftre my 
lytylle wytt, it seemethe me, savynge here reve- 
rence, that itis more. And for to have bettere 
understondyege, I seye thus, Be ther ymagyned a 
Figure, that hathe a gret Compas; and aboute the 
poynt of the gret Compas, that is clept the Centre, 
be made another little Compas: than aftre, be the 
gret Compas devised be Lines in manye parties; 
and that alle the Lynes meeten at the Centre; so 
that in as many parties, as the gret Compas schal 
be departed, in als manye schalle be departed the 
litille, that is about the Centre, alle be it that the 
spaces ben lesse. Now thanne, be the gret compas 
represented for the firmament,and the litille compas 
represented for the Erthe. Now thanne the Fir- 
mament is devysed be Astronomeres, in 12 Signes; 


|and every Signe is devysed in 30 Degrees, that is 
he wolde have passed forthe, til he had founden | 


360 Degrees, that the Firmament hathe aboven. 
Also, be the Erthe devysed in als many parties, as 
the Firmament; and lat every partye answere to 
a Degree of the Firmament: and wytethe it. wel, 


| that aftre the Auctores of Astronomye, 700 Fur- 


longes of Erthe answeren to a Degree of the Fir- 
mament; and tho ben 87 Miles and 4 Furlonges. 
Now be that here multiplyed by 360 sithes; and 
than thei ben 31500 Myles, every of 8 Furlonges, 
aftre Myles of oure Contree. So moche hathe the 
Erthe in roundnesse, and of heghte envirdun, aftre 
myn opynyoun and myn undirstondynge. And 
zee schulle undirstonde, that aftre the opynyoun 
of olde wise Philosophres and Astronomeres, oure 
Contree ne Irelond ne Wales ne Scotland ne Nor- 
weye ne the other Yles costynge to hem, ne ben 
not in the superficyalte cowntec aboven the Erthe: 
as it scheweth be all the Bokes of Astronomye. 
For the Superficialtee of the Erthe is departed in 
7 parties, for the 7 Planetes: and tho parties ben 
clept Clymates. And our parties be not of the 7 
Clymates: for thei ben descendynge toward the 
West. And also these Yles of Ynde, which beth 
evene azenst us, beth noght reckned in the Cli- 
mates: for thei ben azenst us, that ben in the 
lowe Contree. And the 7 Clymates strechen 
hem envyrounynge the World.* 


* The extract above given is taken from Halliwell’s 
edition, ‘London, 1839. Maundeville was an English 
physician, who died at Liege, Nov. 17, 1371: more than 
a century before the voyage of Columbus. The reader 
will observe that the z is put for g and y. 
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THE WOODHULL DISCUSSION. 


We intend to reprint from the Home Journal 
of February 12, 1848, and subsequent dates, a 
correspondence on the death of General Wood- 
hull, between James Fennimore Cooper, Lorenzo 
Sabine, Henry Onderdonk, Jr., and H. O. Van 
Schaack, Mr. W. J. Davis, who preserved them 
at the time, has furnished us the series, and they 
are, we think, worthy of being placed in an acces- 
sible form. 


I, Letter of Mr. Cooper. 


Masses. Epirors:—At page 264 of Sabine’s 
“ American Loyalists” is the following paragraph : 

“His treatment of Gen. Nathaniel Woodhull, 
an estimable whig of New York, who became his 
prisoner in 1776, should never be forgotten. 
There seems no room to doubt, that when that 
unfortunate gentleman surrendered his sword to 
De Lancey, he stipulated for, and was promised 
protection; but that his royalist countryman 
basely struck him, and permitted his men to cut 
and hack him at pleasure.” 

The De Lancey alluded to here, was Oliver, the 
son of Oliver, who was the second son of Stephen, 
the Huguenot. This Oliver De Lancey, was edu- 
cated in Europe; put early in the 17th Light Dra- 
goons; was a captain at the commencement of the 
Revolution; became a major in 1776; a lieut.-col, 
a year or two later, and succeeded André as adju- 
tant-general of the British army in America. On 
his return to Europe, he was made deputy- 
adjutant-general of England. As a major-general 
he got the colonelcy of the 17th Light Dragoons; 
was subsequently made barrack-master-general of 
the British Empire; rose through the grade of 
lieut.-general to that of general, and died some six 
or eight and twenty years since, nearly at the 
head of the English Army List. 

The imputation of Mr. Sabine, ought not to rest 
on a man who ran such a career, unless merited. 
I have no means of learning this writer’s author- 
ity, but I much question if it be any better than 
that I now quote in contradiction of his state- 
ments. Mr. Thompson, the historian of Long 
Island, was related toGen. Woodhull, lives among 
the connections of his family, and near the scene 
of the event itself. At p. 411, vol. ii., of Thomp- 
son’s “ Long Island,” is the following paragraph, 
article—** Woodhull,” viz. : “* The General (Wood- 
hull) on being discovered, gave up his sword in 
token of surrender. The ruffian who first ap- 
proached him (said to be Major Baird of the 71st), 
as reported, ordered him to say, ‘God save the 
king;’ the General replied ‘God save us all,’ on 
which he most cowardly and cruelly assailed the 
General with his broad sword, and would have 
killed him on the spot, if it had not been for the 
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interference of an officer of more honor and hu- 
manity (said to have been Major De Lancey, of 
the Dragoons), who arrested his savage violence.” 

It furnishes some reason for distrusting Mr. 
Sabine’s sources of information, that he has cer- 
tainly fallen into numberless errors throughout 
his work, Among the De Lanceys introduced 
there is great confusion. The James De Lancey 
mentioned at p. 246, is confounded throughout 
the article with his cousin of the same name. 
He wishes to describe James, the son of the 
James who died at the head of the government of 
the colony in 1760, by Anne, daughter of Col. 
Heathcote ; but, in a large portion of his article, 
does, in fact, describe James, the son of Peter, of 
West Chester, by Elizabeth, daughter of Lt.-gov. 
Oadwallader Colden. James, the son of James, 
the person intended to be described, held no sit- 
uation in the army during the War of 76; neither 
lived or died in Nova Scotia, and had a wife 
whose name was Margaret, and not Martha. 
This James De Lancey went to England early in 
the struggle, and lived and died at Bath. 

The same confusion exists in Mr. Sabine’s ac- 
count of his two Olivers De Lancey. They were 
father and son, and both general officers. Mr. 
Sabine says that the father went to England, got 
a seat in parliament, and died in 1788. He is of 
opinion that Mr. Van Schaack alludes to this gen- 
tleman where he speaks of an old friend who de- 
clared that Beverly should “hold his bones.” 
Now, Gen. De Lancey, the father, died in com- 
mand on Long Island, about the middle of the 
war, and was buried in the family vault in Trin- 
ity Church. The person who was desirous of 
leaving his bones at Beverly, in Yorkshire, has, 
most probably, been some descendant of the an- 
cient family of Beverly, which migrated to Vir- 
ginia nearly two centuries since, and has diffused 
its blood as well as its name over so many south- 
ern families. The Beverly Robinsons of New 
York, were of this connection; and one of that 
family may have wished to die at Beverly. 

It is a fact worth mentioning, that the mem- 
orable seat of the Beverlys, at Beverly, in York- 
shire, after an alienation of more than a century, 
has returned to the old stock, one of the Virginia 
Beverlys having purchased it, and dwelling there 
at this hour. But, between the De Lanceys and 
the Beverlys, there was no connection, and there 
was no motive why General De Lancey should 
wish to “leave his bones there.” Gen. De Lan- 
cey, the father, was not in Parliament, as stated 
by Mr. Sabine, though his son was; nor could 
the father be “considered as belonging to the 
Council,” in 1782, having been dead several 
years, 

Mr. Sabine makes a daughter of Lt.-gov. Jas. 
De Lancey marry Sir William Draper, so well 
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known for his controversy with Junius. Sir Wil- 
liam married Susan, daughter of Oliver De Lan- 
cey, Senior, and the sister of the person whom he 
supposed to have permitted the outrages on Gen, 
Woodhull. 

Oliver De Lancey belonged to the middle, or 
Bloomingdale branch of his family, which is now 
extinct in the male line; its last man having been 
killed at Waterloo, in the person of Sir Wm. H. 
De Lancey, the quarter-master-general of Wel- 
lington’s army. There is no very near relative in 
this country to defend the memory of the accused ; 
though a daughter is living in England. Still 
justice should be done, and, in the interest of 
truth, I have written this communication. I 
complain not of the temper of Mr. Sabine’s book, 
which is sufficiently liberal and well-intentioned. 
Its fault, in my opinion, is in attempting that 
which, in the nature of things, it would almost 
exceed the means of any man to do with entire 
accuracy. Nevertheless, Mr. Sabine has collected 
much curious information that is true; and the 
great difficulty in his case, will be, as I apprehend 
is usual with historians, to winnow the kernel 
from the chaff. Yours, truly, 

Feb. 12, 1848, J. Fennimore Cooper. 


II. Van Schaack’s Reply to Mr. Cooper. 


Man ivs, Feb. 22, 1848. 

GENTLEMEN: I have read a communication 
from Mr. J. Fennimore Cooper, published in a 
recent number of the Home Journal, containing 
some strictures on Mr. Sabine’s work in regard 
to the “American Loyalists,” and correcting a 
very important misstatement made by the author 
with respect to one of the De Lanceys. The 
very liberal character of Mr. Sabine’s contribu- 
tions to the North American Review, and of the 
historical essay from his pen prefixed to “The 
American Loyalists,” are a sufficient guaranty 
that no intentional misstatements have been 
made by him; nor do I understand Mr, Cooper 
to impute any thing of the kind, although some 
of his strictures are calculated to discredit (more 
than Mr, Cooper intended) the general character 
of the work referred to. I am satistied that it 
would be a very acceptable service to Mr. §., if 
others would, like Mr. Cooper, point out any 
errors (and there are doubtless many) in the 
work referred to, not only with a view to their 
correction in a future edition, but to that justice 
which I am very sensible Mr. Sabine is anxious 
to render to the memory of individuals now in 
their graves; and I doubt not, Gentlemen, that 
the pages of the Home Journal will be cheerfully 
opened to such contributions, 

Mr. Sabine is doubtless in an error, in suppos- 
ing that a remark contained in the correspond- 


ence of Peter Van Schaack to which he alludes, 
has reference to Oliver De Lancey; and his 
inference from it that General De Lancey died in 
England in 1785, is therefore not supported. 
The quotation he makes is contained in a letter 
written, not by, but to, Mr. Van Schaack, after 
his return from England, by Mr. John Watts, 
dated London, 25th Dec., 1785: “Our old friend 
has at length taken his departure from Beverly, 
which he said should hold his bones; he went off 
without a pain or struggle—his body wasted to a 
skeleton, his mind the same. The family are 
most of them collected in town. There will 
scarcely be a village in England” (says Mr. 
Watts) “without some American dust in it, I be- 
lieve, by the time we are all at rest.”—(Life of 
P. V. 8. p. 411.) 

Mr. Watts here doubtless refers to Colonel 
Beverly Robinson, the elder ; the same individual 
whom Mr, Van Schaack alluded to in his usual 
classical style, in a letter from London, to his 
brother in America, dated Nov. 19, 1788: “Our 
old friend, Col. B. R., sent for me the other day. 
He lives in a little box some miles out of town, in 
the plainest,manner possible. I found him very 
unwell: what @ reverse! But, like the ancient 
ternples of the gods, he is venerable even in ruins. 
He is much noticed by the neighbors; and that 
cheerfulness which reigned in the family of old, 
still continues in a great degree. I am happy in 
showing him marks of attention, on account of 
the old connection our family has bad with him.” 
—(Life of P. V. S., p. 647.) 

Mr. Cooper again errs, in supposing that Brig- 
adier-general De Lancey died “several years pre- 
vious to 1782.” A letter is before me, written by 
him 28th Nov., 1781. Another letter written to 
my uncle, then in New York, and on intimate 
terms with General De Lancey, by Goldsbrow Ban- 
yar, dated Redhook, June 8, 1782, contains this 
paragraph: ‘ You often see General De Lancey. 
Tell him I exist, and so long, shall cherish the 
saine attachment to him, and my other friends. 
Early impressions are rarely effaced or lessened 
by the vicissitudes of life, and years serve as so 
many rivets to these, as well as to our opinions.” 

All these individuals,—Beverly Robinson, John 
Watts, Oliver De Lancey, and Goldsbrow Baayar,* 
were leading men of business in the province of 
New York for many years antecedent to the 
Revolution, and men of high character for benev- 
olence, pure-mindedness, and integrity. Lineal 
descendants of the two former, are now among 
our most respectable citizens. 


* Mr. Banyar was deputy-secretary of the Colony of 
New York; and was long a resident of Albany, where 
he died. His only son married the daughter of Gov. 
Jay, and died without issue. Mrs. B., the younger, 
still survives.—Eps. 
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Great credit is due to Mr. Sabine for the im- 
mense labor performed by him in the preparation 
of his work. One serious objection to it, is its 
want of fulness in individual cases; and which, 
for lack of materials, could only have been avoided 
by entirely omitting any notice of persons to 
whom it was not in his power to do ample justice. 

In his notice of Oliver De Lancey, Mr. Sabine 
has omitted to mention the destruction of that 
gentleman’s mansion at Bloomingdale, and the 
rude treatment of its inmates (females) by a small 
party of the ‘“‘ American advanced water-guard,” 
who (as appears by Governor Olinton’s letter to 
the council of safety), in the latter part of No- 
vember, 1777, “slipped down in a dark night, 
— the enemy’s shipping, and burnt General 

e Lancey’s house.” 

The council of safety severely condemned this 
act, as is shown by their answer to the govern- 
or’s letter: “The information which we received, 
as well in your Excellency’s last letter, as by 
other channels, of the burning of General De Lan- 
cey’s house, gave this council great uneasiness. 
We think this a most unequal method of waging 
war with the enemy, because neither we nor 
they*@an possibly destroy any but what are prop- 
erly our own houses; and we fear that so con- 
spicuous an example as the destruction of Mr. De 
Lancey’s mansion-house, will be most industri- 
ously followed by the enemy, to the ruin of many 
of the good subjects of this State. For those 
reasons, sir, we must earnestly entreat your ut- 
most exertions to put a stop to practices, on our 
part, which may be attended with the most de- 
structive retaliations by the enemy.” 

I am very respectfully yours, 
H. ©. Van Sowmaaocx. 


Societies and their Proceedings, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


New Enetanp Historio-Gengaroeioat So- 
orty.— Boston, March 6, 1861.—The monthly 
meeting of this Society was held on the after- 
noon of the above date at their room, No. 13 
Bromfield-street, the President, Dr. Winslow, in 
the chair. The Librarian, John H. Sheppard, re- 
ported that 60 bound volumes, 160 pamphlets, 
42 newspapers, and 11 manuscripts had been pre- 
sented to the library the last month. 

The Corresponding Secretary, Mr. J. W. Dean, 
reported that letters accepting membership, had 
been received from General Asa Howland, of 
Conway, Mass., and George E. Allen, of West 
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Newton, Mass., as resident members; Rev. Henry 
Miles, of Florence, Italy, and Edward Burgess, 
of Poughkeepsie, New York, as corresponding 
members. 

The Historiographer, Dr. Palmer, read bio- 
graphical memoirs of Rev. Nicholas Murray, D. D., 
of Elizabethtown, N. J., a corresponding member 
of the Society, who died on the 4th February 
last, aged 58, and Dr. John Wakefield Francis, of 
New York, also a corresponding member, who 
died 8th of February last, aged 71 years. 

John H. Sheppard, Esq., the Librarian, read an 
eloquent and highly interesting memoir of Com- 
modore Samuel Tucker, a naval hero in the Rev- 
olutionary War. The following is a brief abstract 
of the paper. 

“Of those heroic men who were distinguished 
in the American Revolution, the characters of far 
the greater part have been depicted by able pens. 
Monuments have been erected, biographies writ- 
ten, and the elegant historian, like Bancroft, has 
adorned their memories with unfading wreaths. 
Even at this very day thirty millions of free and 
happy people feel their hearts burn with patriot- 
ism and delight at the unrivalled success of the 
eloquent Everett in redeeming, separating, and 
consecrating, as a holy place of remembrance, 
that beautiful spot on the banks of the Potomac, 
where the Father of his Country lived and died. 

‘** But there is one of no mean rank in the day 
of the struggle—a pioneer of our infant navy— 
who took more prizes, fought more sea-fights, and 
gained more victories than, with a few exceptions, 
any naval hero of the age. And yet he lies in a 
rustic cemetery, where the place is but little 
known, with only a frail slab of slate to preserve 
his very name, while his explvits are almost for- 
gotten amidst the splendor of a national pros- 
perity which he helped to achieve. 

“* Who is Com. Tucker?’ was lately asked by 
a scholar and one of the élite in the Athens of 
our country; so little is known of him by the 
present generation. And yet, he was a very re- 
markable man in the War of the Revolution. 
‘His biography,’ said the Jate Pres. John Adams 
to the Hon. Benj. W. Crowninshield, secretary of 
the navy, in a letter of Jan. 18, 1818, ‘ would 
make a conspicuous figure even at this day in 
the naval annals of the United States.’ ” 

Mr. 8S. then proceeded to give a brief outline of 
his life: 

Samuel Tucker was born at Marblehead, No- 
vember 1, 1747; he was the third child of An- 
drew and Mary Tucker, who had eight children. 
His parents were emigrants from Dundee, in 
Scotland. They paid great attention to his edu- 
cation, and wished to have sent him to college; 
but his whole soul was bent on the sea, and at 
eleven years of age he ran away and enlisted on 
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board of an English war-ship, the Royal George, 
where he served several years, and acquired much 
knowledge of signals. At seventeen he was sec- 
ond mate of a merchantinan—at twenty-one com- 
manded a ship—and soon after married. His ad- 
ventures and escape from England at the breaking 
out of war—his preservation of the ship and cargo 
of Robt. Morris, Esq., the great financier—his re- 
ceiving a commission as captain in the navy from 
General Washington, among the earliest officers, 
and his great success at sea, were all set forth. 

In March 15, 1777, he was appointed com- 
mander of the frigate Boston, and in February, 
1778, he was ordered to take out the Hon. John 
Adatns, whose son John Quincy, accompanied 
him, as envoy to France. Mr. 8. described the 
voyage, the capture of the Martha, and the storms 
which they experienced. 

Com. Tucker returned home in October, 1778, 
and took several prizes on the way. That 
year and the two following, he made several 
cruises, and made a great many captures, and 
some of them after a sharp and bloody conflict. 
In September, 1780, the Boston was ordered to 
join Com. Whipple’s squadron for the defence of 
Charleston, S. O., which was finally taken, and 
the little squadron captured; yet Tucker ren- 
dered some valuable and essential services in this 
siege. On his return to Boston in June, 1781, 
after he was exchanged, he took command of the 
“Thorn”—one of his captures the year before— 
and in her took a great many prizes, and had 
some bluody battles, At the close of the war he 
was thanked by Congress for his services. Com. 
Tucker lived six years in Fleet-street, Boston— 
thence dwelt till 1792, in Marblehead, from which 
—— to Bristol, Me., and died March 10, 

The following extract describes the storm on 
his voyage in the Boston to France: 

“The scene at this time on board his ship must 
have been terrific. In the noon of night, in the 
‘dead of darkness,’ to borrow the awful image of 
Prospero in the Tempest, the rush of the billows, 
the rage and foam of the Atlantic, the rattling of 
ropes and creaking of timbers and spars, the 
dread roar of the angry winds, the glaring sheets 
of fire at times flashing over sea and sky, the 
sight of three wounded men and the fall of others 
by a stroke of lightning, the tall masts trembling 
beneath the blast, and to all this the dismal echo 
from the pump that there was water in the hold, 
were enough to appall the boldest veteran that 
ever faced the cannon’s mouth in battle. Well 
inight the captain in his distress, alarmed for his 
distinguished charge and anxious crew, while be- 
fore him was darkness, and around him was a fu- 
rious storm of rain and thunder and lightning, 
threatening every moment to sink him and them 
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—well might he under such a mass of sea-sorrows 
pour forth that short and simple prayer from his 
heart, which stands recorded in the journal of 
that day: ‘May God protect us and carry us 
through our various troubles.’ Gladly must 
every serious mind contemplate such a precious 
fragment of faith, uttered by one of the noblest 
commanders in the Revolutionary War. 

“ Yet, when we gaze at this awful picture, and 
summon up the scene to our view through a long 
vista of eighty years—as we sit by our cheerful 
firesides in this happy land, there seemed to be a 
moral grandeur and sublimity in his position. 
We see the dark outline of his stalwart form on 
the deck of the frigate, which he had trod with- 
out rest for hours, at spells illumined by the blaze 
of lightning, erect snd commanding, and hear 
him issue his orders to the intrepid seamen with 
a voice rising above the tempest. He alone is 
calm and collected, curisgue ingentibus eger ; 
concealing his deep anxieties, he is peering through 
the black clouds after some ray of light, and com- 
forting his brave companions with the hope of 
safety ; while near him stands the sturdy patriot 
of Braintree, ready to cry aloud, this storm jg the 
hand of God to shield us from our enemy. 

It was voted that the thanks of the Society be 
presented to Mr. Sheppard for his interesting pa- 
per, and that he be requested to furnish a copy 
for its archives, 

After transacting some private business, the 
meeting was dissolved. 

April 83.—At a regular quarterly meeting of 
this Society, Wednesday afternoon, the following 
gentlemen were admitted to membership: Louis 
A. Surette, Concord; Abram E. Cutter, Charles- 
town; Wellington L. G. Hunt, Boston, and Brad- 
ford Kingman, Brookline, resident members: and 
Benjamin Horn, Troy, N. Y.; Israel Rapp, Phil- 
adelphia, and Jarvis M. Hatch, corresponding 
members. Dr, Palmer, the biographer, read bio- 
graphical sketches of Lemuel Shaw and Daniel 
Appleton White, honorary members of the So- 
ciety, who died March 30. 

An exceedingly interesting paper on the Life 
and Literary Labors of Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton, was read by E. R. Humphreys, LL. D., of 
Cambridge. 


NEW YORK. 


New York Histortoat Soomry.—New York, 
April 3, 1861.—The regular meeting of this So- 
ciety was held at its rooms in Second Avenue, 
on the above date, the President in the chair. 
The hall was crowded. The receipt from Com- 
modore Levy of an autograph letter of General 
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Greene, written in 1781, was acknowledged. 
Also from Mr. Holcomb, two quill pens used by 
Humboldt in the composition of Cosmos. A 
rtrait of Col. Rutgers, a well-known New 
ork patriot of the Revolution, was also pre- 
sented. 

The Librarian announced that the jewelry of 
the Abbott Collection had been placed in the 
library hall, and in another case some of the rari- 
ties belonging to the Society—Eliot’s Bible, Gen. 
Gates’ commission, a volume of Bradford’s G@a- 
zette, the first paper printed in New York, a copy 
of the Boston News-Letter, and a Dutch proclama- 
tion for thanksgiving, in 1674. 

After the nomination of new members, the Li- 
brarian, Geo. H. Moore, Esq., read, instead of the 
usual paper, a sketch of Gouverneur Morris, by 
the late Dr. Francis, completed during his last 
illness, and addressed to Henry B. Dawson. It 
was in the happiest style of Dr. Francis, being an 
eloquent and appreciative picture of one of the 
mnost distinguished and able men of the era of the 
Revolution. 

The Rev. Dr. Osgood reported, from the Exec- 
utive Committee, resolutions on the death of Dr. 
Franéis, prefaced by the following memorial from 
the pen of Henry T. Tuckerman, Esq. : 

“One of the most efficient members, liberal 
donors, and eloquent advocates of the New York 
Historical Society is no more. Born on the 17th 
of November, 1789, in this, the city he so loved, 
and whose annals he so ably illustrated—pre- 
pared for college by two accomplished graduates 
of Dublin University, his father, an intelligent 
and honest emigrant from Germany, and his 
mother, a Philadelphia lady of Swiss extraction, 
John Wakefield Francis, received the degree of 
A. B. from Columbia Oollege, in 1809, and of 
M. D., in 1811. During his student life he estab- 
lished the American Medical and Philosophical 
Register—for four years a valuable repertory of 
of science and biography ; long the partner of the 
celebrated Dr. Hosack, and the first individual 
who received a degree from the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons—at the very outset of his 
professional career, he became identified with the 
educational system and the scientific journalism 
of the ae. In 1814, he was appointed lec- 
turer on the Institutes of Medicine in the College 


of Physicians and Surgeons; and when that insti- 
tution was merged in the medical department of 
Colambia College, he was called to the chair of 
Materia Medica; and, with characteristic liber- 
ality, declined all fees for the first course of lec- 
tures, in order to spare the then inadequate treas- 


ury of the college. In order to complete his pro- 
fessional education, he soon visited Europe, and 
enjoyed the instruction, the society, and in several 
instances the warm friendship, of the prominent 
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scientific men of the Old World,—including Cu- 
vier, Denon, and Gall, in Paris; Gregory, Play- 
fair, Bell, and Brewster, in Edinburgh; and Rees 
and Abernethy in London—he contributed to the 
former’s Encyclopedia on American topics, and 
was offered a partnership in medical practice, by 
the latter. Upon his return to New York, Dr. 
Francis was appointed Professor of the Institutes 
of Medicine. Having filled these various and re- 
sponsible situations with signal ability, and the 
great pleasure and satisfaction of the Faculty and 
students, Dr. Francis resigned them successively, 
and devoted himself thenceforth to the practice 
of his profession, wherein, for half a century, he 
exercised a remarkable and benign influence; 
and endeared himself to countless families among 
us and to more than one generation. In 1822, in 
conjunction with Drs. Beck and Dyckman, he 
edited the New York Medical and Surgical 
Journal. He has held important offices in con- 
nection with all our public charities, and literary 
societies, and his name is indissolubly and grate- 
fully associated with Bellevue Hospital, the Wom- 
an’s Hospital, the State Inebriate Asylum, the 
Typographical, Horticultural, Fine Arts, Ethno- 
logical, and other Societies, and none more effi- 
ciently than our own. He was first President of 
the New York Academy of Medicine (1847); and 
before each of these, and many other humane, 
literary, and scientific bodies, he has delivered 
memorable addresses illustrative of their respec- 
tive objects—which with his contributions to 
medical literature and the record of his Personal 
Reminiscences, form a unique and valuable as 
well as interesting monument of his patriotic zeal 
and industry, and a precious source of local and 
characteristic information. Dr. Francis died at 
about three o’clock, on the morning of the 8th of 
February, 1861, in the full possession of his fac- 
ulties, surrounded by those most dear to him, 
sustained by faith and deeply mourned by the 
poor to whom he had so long gratuitously minis- 
tered—by the lovers of knowledge, of original 
character, of manly zeal, of disinterested sympa- 
thy, and of genuine probity. 

The following preamble and resolutions were 
unanimously adopted : 

hereas, It has pleased God to call from this 

world Joun Waxkerirtp Franois, we, the mem- 
bers of the New York Historical Society record 
upon our annals our sense of his services and our 
respect fur his memory; therefore 

Resolved, That this Society is indebted to Dr. 
Francis for invaluable aid almost from the very 
beginning of its existence to the close of his life; 
that he has bestowed upon it his time, thought, 
time, and means, cheered and sustained it through 
its early struggles, and by his pen, voice, and in- 
fluence, joined most effectively in the efforts to 
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times, especially those that relate to persons and 






we wish success to the effort making to publish 
his works under the editorship of one of our own 
members, 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the family of the deceased. 








Amerioan Ernnotocioat Soorry.— WN. Y., 
March 18.—This Society held their regular March 
meeting on the above date, at the residence of 
the President, George Folsom, LL. D., who took 
the chair. 

Letters were read from Rev. E. Webb, giving 
account of a Tamil book, written on strips of 
palm-leaves, from Travancore, presented last year 
y Councillor Tompson, director of the Royal 

useum of Denmark. The title of the book be- 
ing lost, and certain parts supplied by a second 
hand, it is difficult to ascertain its character. 

Dr. Peter Wilson, in a letter, gave some inter- 
esting information about the languages of the 
Five Nations of New York, and the means by 
which the English alphabet has been adapted to 
writing them. He will communicate more on 
their traditions, &c. A letter from Mr. Wharton, 
attesting the bona-jide discovery of the small en- 
graved stone found in the great mound near 
Grave Creek, Va., about twenty years ago, in 
his presence; and also describing a modern in- 
scribed stone, in English, dug in that neighbor- 
hood, dated about 200 years ago. 

The Hebrew-Inscribed stone dug from earth- 
works near Newark, Ohio, last year, were placed 
on the table, having been sent to the Recording 
Secretary for exhibition to the Society, by Mr. 
David Wyrick, the discoverer and proprietor. 
Several objects accompanied them, which were 
taken from near the grave in the bottom of a 
mound, 

The committee appointed in February on those 
objects, were not prepared to report, in conse- 
quence of the illness of their chairman, Mr. Squier; 
but remarks were made by several individual 
members, on various points, and questions were 
asked of a Jewish gentleman, Mr. G. R, Lederer, 
which were answered in an intelligent manner. 

A number of small carved stones were exhib- 
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place it upon the present prosperous founda- 








Resolved, That we are grateful to his memory 
for the large public spirit, ready sympathy, ex- 
tensive learning, varied talent, and indomitable 
zeal that identitied him with this city, and made 
him a living compend of its history, and his life a 
standing memorial of its men, interests, and insti- 


Resolved, That we hold in peculiar regard his 
contributions to the science and literature of -his 


things of the past and the passing age, and that 
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ited by Mr. Davis, from his very extensive collec- 
tion of various relics from Western mounds, re- 
sembling some of those above mentioned. The 
Society were informed that Mr. Squier has similar 
objects. 

A paper was read, furnished by Mr. Wyrick, 

which contained a history of the ‘Great Stone 
Pile,” from a small earth mound under which, 
the second engraved stone was taken. It was 
accompanied with maps, drawings, plans, and 
sections, fully illustrating the descriptions and all 
the particulars of the excavations made, and the 
objects discovered. The Stone Pile was a conical 
mound, one hundred and sixty feet in diameter, 
and forty-five or fifty feet high, inclosed by a low 
elliptical earthen wall, with a ditch inside and a 
gateway at oneend. The “ Pile” was composed 
entirely of loose rough stones, apparently brought 
many years ago, by hand, from the hill-side be- 
low, and, when first discovered, shaded by the 
native forest. About half the stones (or about 
25,000 cart loads) have been removed, for use on 
roads and the canal; and parts of a circular row 
of small earthen mounds have been discovered, 
which were entirely concealed by the outer por- 
tions of the “Pile.” None of these had ever 
been opened until last autumn, when the grave 
and objects above mentioned were exhumed by 
Mr. Wyrick and five of his friends. The engraved 
stone was inclosed in a smooth, spheroidal stone 
box, about eight inches long, which was cemented 
together by a whitish substance, not yet analyzed, 
singularly placed in grooves; but it was opened 
by a seam running longitudinally through the 
middle. The inclosed stone is of a peculiar form, 
but fits tight in the bottom of the box, which is 
carved so as to receive it exactly. On the upper 
side of the former is the figure of a man, in relief, 
with a beard and large gown, with the very 
square Hebrew letters, M. Sh. H. over the head, 
and with an elevated rim, containing characters 
likewise engraved; and all other parts of the 
stone, except a kind of handle, are covered in like 
manner. 
This stone was deciphered and translated that 
evening, by the Rev. John W. McCarty, the pas- 
tor of the Episcopal church in Newark, and 
proved to contain an abstract of the Ten Com- 
mandments. The alphabet employed is not found 
in Gesenius; but most of the letters are easily 
recognized by their resemblance to the square, or 
common cow print, which has been in use 
ever since the third century, though more per- 
fectly square; and those which differ most from 
them are easily recognized by their sitnation, and 
by their resemblance or identity with certain 
more ancient alphabets. The L and Arn are 
those of the Maccabee coins, except that the L is 
reversed, 
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Mr. Lederer considered both the inscriptions 
genuine and ancient. 

Dr. Davis exhibited the sticks with which the 
Peco Indians play a game something like “ Jack- 
straws.” 

The following persons were elected correspond- 
ing members: 

Hon. G. Bertinatti, the Sardinian minister; J. 
a Durivalle, and Alex. J. Taylor, Esqs., of Cali- 

ornia. 


OHIO. 


Onto Pioneer Assocration. — Cincinnati, 
March 30, 1861.—The regular quarterly meeting 
of this Association took place at the City Build- 
ing, on the above date. 

Mr. Eden B. Reeder, from the Executive Com- 
mittee, reported that the Wesley Chapel had been 
secured for the celebration of the anniversary of 
the settlement of Ohio, which will take place on 
April 7. Mr. Reeder announced that the Rev. 
Mr. Montfort, the Elder, who had been preaching 
in the Ohio Valley for the past sixty years; the 
Rev. John Thompson, who had been preaching in 
Ohio for the last seventy years, and others, were 
expected to be present and take part in the cere- 
monies. 

The Association proposed to meet at the chapel 
on Fifth-street, between Sycamore and Broadway, 
at half-past ten o’clock on the morning of the 7th, 
when the ceremonies commence by an opening 
prayer by Chaplain Browne. 

Mr. Orr, from the Monument Committee, re- 
ported that the foundation for the monument has 
been laid at the grounds appointed—Spring Grove 
Cemetery. 

The Secretary reported that one hundred and 
fifteen dollars had been subscribed by the mem- 
bors for the payment of laying the foundation- 
stone for the monument. 

On motion of Mr. Reeder, the Monument Com- 
mittee was authorized to arrange for the formal 
dedication of the lot, and for the conveyance of 
members and their families to the ground. 

Mr. Reeder announced that he had received a 
telegraphic dispatch containing the intelligence of 
the death of James Caldwell, father of John D. 
Caldwell, the Secretary, a member of the Asso- 
ciation, who died yesterday morning in Zanes- 
ville, Ohio. 

James Caldwell, member of the Cincinnati Pi- 
oneer Association, died at Zanesville, Ohio, March 
30, 1861. He was born June 13, 1791, in Ohio 
county (West Augusta), Va. He arrived in 
Zanesville, Ohio, in 1811, at which place he set- 
tled in 1812. His father, William Caldwell, was 
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a member of Captain Faulkner’s company, and 
was killed in the battle (St. Clair’s defeat), Nov. 
4, 1791. 

His mother was Margaret Oaldwell, daughter 
of William Caldwell, who for Revolutionary ser- 
vices obtained a large tract of land on Brush Run, 
seven miles west of Cattish (since called Washing- 
ton, Washington county, Pa.) 

These two branches of the Caldwell family had 
previously settled near Carlisle, and in the Ligo- 
nier Valley. 

James Caldwell, the deceased, came to the 
Northwest Territory in 1796. 

Joseph Coffin, Esq., presented several designs 
for a monument—which was referred to the ap- 
propriate committee. 

Elder Stratton presented a document contain- 
ing a history of the First Presbyterian Church on 
Fourth-street, and the officers and members, which 
was read. 

On motion, the Association adjourned. 


Hotes and Querres. 


NOTES. 


Tue Present Representative OF Lorp Bat- 
TIMORE, FOR Twenty YEARS A PRISONER FOR 
Dest.—In Ool. A. W. McDonald’s report on his 
mission to England, he says (at p. 6): “I sought 
out the representative of the Baltimore family, 
and finally discovered him a prisoner for debt in 
the Queen’s Bench prison, to which some twelve 
years hence he had been transferred from the 
Fleet prison, after having been there confined for 
more than eight years.” 


Hezexian Nixes (vol. v., p. 120).—The sketch 
is by “Dr. Wm. Darlington,” and not “ Arling- 
ton,” as incorrectly printed. 


AmerioaNisMs—Tue Procress oF Oorrvup- 
tT10N.—The Dutch sliced cabbage Kohl slau, has, 
among the vulgar, got to be Cold slaw ; this was 
bad enough. But as an offset to the last we find 
in a country paper, on the bill of fare of a dinner, 
Hot slaw. As the cabbage has thus disappeared, 
it may be necessary to chronicle the word, to save 
some future investigator the difficulties attendant 
on the inquiry into the meaning of the word 
slaw and the determining of its true botanical 
designation. 
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Dispatch Post in THE Reign oF Henry 
VIII.—The following was the usual inscription 
on letters requiring to be delivered with dispatch. 
This one was copied from a letter of Cromwell, 
and other members of the Privy Council, in the 
reign of Henry VIII.: 


*To my lord of 
Norfolk’s grace 
In hast hast 
post hast 
hast for thy 
Lief and 
Uppon payn of 
hanging.” G.. A. 
Feb., 1861. 





Crartes Oarrott’s SuPPLEMENT TO THE 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE.—In the year 
1826, says a writer in the Washington Union, 
after all save one of the band of patriots whose 
signatures are borne on the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, had descended to the tomb, and the 
venerable Carroll alone remained among the liv- 
ing, the government of the city of New York 
deputed a committee to wait on the illustrious 
survivor, and obtain from him, for deposit in the 
public hall of the city, a copy of the Declaration 
of 1776, graced and authenticated anew with his 
sign manual. The aged patriot yielded to the re- 
quest, and affixed, with his own hand, to a copy 
of the instru:nent, the grateful, solemn, and pious 
supplemental declaration which follows: 

“Grateful to Almighty God for the blessings 
which, through Jesus Christ our Lord, he has 
conferred on my beloved country in her emanci- 
pation, and in permitting me, under circumstan- 
ces of mercy, to live to the age of eighty-nine 
years, and to survive the fiftieth year of Ameri- 
can Independence, adopted by Congress on the 
4th of July, 1776, which I originally subscribed on 
the 2d day of August of the same year, and of 
which I am now the last surviving signer, I do 
hereby recommend to the present and future gen- 
erations the principles of that important docu- 
ment, as the best inheritance their ancestors could 
bequeath to them, and pray that the civil and re- 
ligious liberties they have secured to my country 
may be perpetuated to remotest posterity, and 
extended to the whole family of man. 

“ Onas. Carro.t, of Carrollton. 

* August 2, 1826.” 





Tue Wnuippine-post In Pariaperpnia (from 
the Pennsylvania Gazette, October 28, 1736).— 
“Saturday last, a woman who had been taken 
picking of pockets in the market, a week before, 
was exposed in the market upon the balcony of 
the court-house, with her face towards the peo- 


ple, that every one might know her; after which 
she received a whipping.” 

There are persons now living who remember 
when the pillory and whipping-post stood at the 
west end of the market, between Third and 
Fourth streets, in Market-street. The court- 
house mentioned above, stood at the Second- 
street end of this market-house. From the bal- 
cony Whitefield preached to the thousands gath- 
ered between him and the Delaware -_ . 
Wat 
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An Eastern Prince in America (from the 
Pennsylwania Gazette for November 8, 1787).— 
Last week Schich Sidi, an Eastern Prince, arrived 
here with his Attendants, and is treated with 
great respect. "Tis said he is recommended by 
His Majesty to the Charity of all good Chris- 
tians. 





A Famiry Gartuerine (from the Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette or July 5, 1720).—“On the 
30th of May past, the Children, Grandchildren, 
and Great Grandchildren of Richard Buffington, 
Senior, to the number 115, met together at his 
house in Chester County, and also his 9 Sons 
and Daughters in Law, and 12 Great-Grandchil- 
dren in Law. The old man is from Great Marle, 
upon the Thames in Buckinghamshire, in Old 
England, aged about 85, and is still hearty, ac- 
tive, and of perfect memory. His eldest son, now 
in the 60th year of his age, was the first born of 
English descent in this province.” 

This is the earliest notice which I have seen of 
the family gatherings now so common in this 
country, particularly in the New a 

. E. 
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Mame Vooasvtary (vol. v., p. 117).—The list 
does not contain all the numerals, but there is 
enough to infer that one is hume ; and ten, lahuh. 
The numbers from eleven to nineteen are the 
digits with lahuh added. Twenty is vuinkim, 
and thirty is evidently twenty ten; forty, two 
twenty; but forty-one and fifty seem to relate to 
oxcal, sixty, 7. ¢e., one towards sixty, &c.; seventy 
would seem to refer in the same way to eighty ; 
but as that is not given, we can only conjecture 
that from its initial word lahuh. 





Tue Pumapetpara Firemen (from the Penn- 
sylvania Gazette for December 10, 1753).—* This 
little city, but esteemed great of its age, owes not 
more at this day for its long streets and fair 
stores to architects of any kind, than to those 
worthy inhabitants who have always started at 
the first warning to oppose and extinguish the 
rage of fire.” 
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A Passace In THE Earty Lirz or BrngamMiIn 
Franxuin.—In the year 1737 a young man lost 
his life in Philadelphia, during a pretended ini- 
tiation into the mysteries of Free Masonry. In 
the Mercury, a Philadelphia paper of the time, an 
attempt was made to connect Franklin with the 
transaction, which occasioned the following let- 
ter, to be found in the Pennsylvania Gazette, No. 
479, from February 7, to February 15, 1787-8. 


“Some very false and scandalous aspersions 
being thrown upon me in the Mercury of yester- 
day, with regard to Dr. Jones’s affair, I find my- 
self obliged to set that matter in a true light. 

Some time in June last Mr. Danby, Mr. Alrichs, 
and myself, were appointed by the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas as Auditors to settle an affair between 
Dr. Jones and Armstrong Smith, then depending 
in said Court. We met accordingly at a Tavern 
in Market-street, on Saturday morning before the 
Tragedy was acted in the Doctor’s cellar. Dr. 
Jones appeared and R—n as his Attorney, but 
Smith could not be readily found. While we 
waited for Smith in order to hear both parties 
together, the Doctor and R—n began to entertain 
us with an account of some diversion they had 
lately had with the Doctor’s apprentice, who be- 
ing desirous of being made a Free Mason, they 
persuaded him that they could make him one, 
and accordingly taught him several ridiculous 
signs, words, and ceremonies, of which he was 
very fond. Tis true I laughed (and perhaps 
heartily, as my manner is), at the Beginning of 
the Relation, but when they come to those cir- 
cumstances of their giving him a violent purge, 
leading him to kiss T.’s posteriors and administer- 
ing to him the diabolical oath which R—n read 
to us, I grew indeed serious, as I suppose the 
most merry man (not inclined to mischief) would 
on such an occasion. Nor did any one of the 
company except the Doctor and R—n themselves 
seem in the least pleased with the affair, but on 
the contrary, Mr. Danby said if they had done 
such tricks in England they would be prosecuted, 
Mr. Alrichs, that he did not believe they could 
stand by it, and myself, that when the young man 
came to know how he had been imposed upon he 
would never forgive them. But the Doctor and 
R—n went on to tell us that they designed to 
have yet some further diversion on pretence of 
raising him to a higher degree in Masonry. 
Re—n said it was intended to introduce him 
blindfold and stripped into a room, where the 
company being each provided with a rod or 
switch should chastise him smartly, which the 
Doctor opposed and said he had a better inven- 
tion; they would have a game at snap-dragon in 
a dark cellar, where some figures should be dressed 
up that by the pale light of burning brandy 
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would appear horrible and frighten him d—bly. 
Soon after which discourse, the young man him- 
self coming in to speak with his master, the 
Doctor pointed at me and said to him Daniel, 
that gentleman is a freemason, make a sign to 
him. Which whether he did or not, I cannot 
tell; for I was so far from encouraging him in 
the delusion or taking him by the hand and call- 
ing him Brother, or welcoming him into the fra- 
ternity, as is said, that I turned my head to avoid 
seeing him make his pretended sign and looked 
out of the window into the garden: and all those 
circumstances with that of my desiring to have 
notice that I might be present at the snap-dragon, 
are absolutely false and groundless. 1 was ac- 
quainted with and had a respect for the young 
lad’s father, and thought it a pity his son should 
be so imposed upon, and therefore followed the 
Lad down stairs to the door when he went out, 
with a design to call him back and give hima 
hint of the imposition; but he was gone out of 
sight and I never saw him afterwards; for the 
Monday night following, the affair in the cellar 
was transacted which proved his death. As to 
the paper or oath, I did desire R—n when he 
had read it to let me see it, and finding it a piece 
of a very extraordinary nature, I told him | was 
desirous to show it to some of my acquaintance, 
and so put it in my pocket. I communicated it 
to one, who mentioned it to another, and so 
many people flocked to my house for a sight of it, 
that it grew troublesome, and therefore when the 
Mayor sent for it I was glad of the opportunity 
to be discharged of it. Nor do I yet conceive 
that it was my duty to conceal or destroy it. 
And being subpeena’d on the Trial as a Witness 
for the king, I appeared and gave my evidence 
fully, freely, and impartially, as I think it becomes 
an honest man to do. And I may call every one 
to whom I read the paper, to witness that I 
always accompanied it with expressions of detes- 
tation. This being the true state of the case, I 
think I may reasonably hope that I am so well 
known in the city, where I have lived near four- 
teen years, that the false and the malicious insin- 
uations contained in the Mercury, will not do the 
injury to my reputation that seems intended. 
B. Franky, 


*,* I suppose A. B. will answer for himself. 


We, whose names are hereunto subscribed, do 
certify that we were present at the time and place 
above mentioned, when Dr. Jones and J—n R—n 
revealed their proceedings with Daniel R—s; and 
we do very well recollect that they were not 
countenanced or encouraged by any person pres- 
ent, but on the contrary. And that Benjamin 
Franklin, in particular did speak against it, and 
did neither approve of what had been already 
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done (as related by the Doctor and R—n), nor 
desire to be present at what was proposed to be 
further done with the said Daniel R—s, as is 
falsely insinuated in Mr. Bradford’s last Mereury. 
And this we declare sincerely and freely, without 
any motive than the desire of doing justice to the 
reputation of the said Benjamin Franklin. Wit- 
ness our hands this 15th day of February, 1737-8. 
Joun Dansy, 
Harman ALrions. 


The above named John Danby being duly 
sworn upon the Holy Evangelists, and Harman 
Aldrichs being duly affirmed on their respective 
Qualifications, did declare that the contents of the 
above certificate were true. 

Sworn and affirmed 
Before me on the 15th 
of January, 1737-8. 
Wittiam ALLEN.” 





Givine up TaverN-KeEPine.—The following 
is the style in which publicans retired from busi- 
ness, in 1776: “This may inform the Public that 
Capt. Caleb Sanborn, who has so long occupied a 
Tavern in Hampton Falls, is determined to resign 
that business into the hands of some others, and 
live a more retired life for the future. 

“OaLeB SANBORN. 


“Hampton Fauzrs, Aug. 80, 1776.” 
—New England Chronicle, Sept. 12, 1776. 





Treason IN 1779 To THE AMERICAN Gov- 
ERNMENT.—“ We learn that pardons have been 
issued to sixteen of the persons found guilty of 
high treason, and who received sentence of death 
at a court of Oyer and Terminer lately held at 
Gloucester, New Jersey. One other, who had 
departed from the American service and entered 
into that of the enemy, was condemned at the 
same time and was to have been executed yester- 
day.”—(Boston) Independent Chronicle. 





PRECEDENCE IN THE ARMY OF AmeErioa, 1760. 
—Extract from His Majesty’s Instructions to the 
General and Commander in Chief of His Forces 
in North America; Respecting the Rank and 
Precedence to be observed between the said 
Commander in Chief and other Officers of His 
Majesty’s Forces in America and the Governors, 
Lieut. Governors, &c*. of His Majesty’s Prov- 
inces and Colonies, Viz! 

‘“* Whereas we have thought fit to establish cer- 
tain Rules (which you will receive herewith) for 
the Rank and Precedence to be observed, between 






the Commander in Chief, Generals, and other 
Officers of our Forces in America, and the Gov- 
ernors, Lieut. Governors and Presidents of the 


Council, of our several Provinces and Colonies, 
It is our will and pleasure that you do cause the 
said Rules to be observed upon all occasions; and 
that you Publish, affix, and Disperse the same as 
you shall Judge Proper in North America.” 
Copy of the Rules Delivered with the above 
Instructions established by the King under His 
Sign Manual, and Countersigned by the Secretary 
of State, for the Rank and Precedence to be ob- 


served in North America. 


Grorce R. 
Whereas our late Royal Grandfather of ever 


glorious and Happy Memory, did fix Certain 


Rules with Regard to the Rank and Precedence 
to be observed between the Commander in Chief, 
Generals, and other officers of His Majesty’s 
Forces in America, and the Governors, Lieut. 


Governors, and Presidents of the Council of the 
several Provinces and Colonies; and we in order 


to prevent all Disputes, having thought fit to fix 
the same Rules with Regard to the Rank and 
Precedence to be observed between the Com- 
mander in Chief, Generals, and other officers of 
our Forces in America and the Governors, Lieut. 
Governors, and Presidents of the Council of our 
several Provinces, and Colonies, do hereby de- 
clare that it is our Will and Pleasure that the fol- 
lowing Rules be observed with Respect to the 
Rank and Precedence of the said Persons in 
America: 
Vizt 

1* The Commander in Chief of our Forces, by 
Commission under our Great Seal of Great Brit- 
ain. 

2* Captains General, and Governors in Chief 
of our Provinces and Colonies, when in their re- 
spective Governments as appointed by Commis- 
sion under our Great Seal of Great Britain. 

32 General Officers upon the Staff. 

4" Captains General and Governors in Chief of 
our Provinces and Colonies when out of their 
Respective Governments. 

5: Lieut. Governors and Presidents of Council 
when Commanders in Chief of our Provinces and 
Colonies in their Respective Governments. 

6" Colonels. 

7 Lieut. Governors and Presidents of Council, 
when Commanders in Chief of our Colonies out 
of their Respective Governments. 

8! Lieut. Governors of our Provinces and Col- 
onies not being Commanders in Chief in their 
Respective Governments, 

9 Lieut. Governors of our Provinces and Col- 
onies not being Commanders in Chief out of their 
Respective Governments. 
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10® Governors of Charter Golonies, when in 
their Respective Colonies. 

11" All Field Officers under the Rank of 
Colonels. 

12" Lieut. Governors of Proprietary Govern- 
ments out of their Respective Governments. 

18" Governors of Charter Colonies out of their 
Respective Colonies. 

All Captains Generals and Governors in Chief 
of our Provinces and Colonies to take Rank ac- 
cording to the Dates of their Commissions. 

All Lieut. Governors of our Provinces and Ool- 
onies the same. 

All Lieut. Governors of Proprietary Govern- 
ments the same. 

Governors of Charter Colonies according to the 
Dates of their Charters. 

Given at our Court of St James’s, 

the Seventeenth Day of December, 1760, 
in the first Year of our Reign. 
By His Majesty’s Command. 
W.. Pure. 


We are indebted for the above to J. Watts de 
Peyster, Esq., who found it among his family 
papers. 


Havponrietp, N. J.—In the Pennsylvania Ga- 
zette tor January 1, 1740-1, the name of this 
town is spelt Hattontield. W. OD. 
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Cox. F. K. Huerr’s Arrempr to Resour La- 
FAYETTE.—“ The Marquis de la Fayette, and Baron 
de Kalb, on their first arrival on the shores of 
America, landed on North island in Winyaw 
Bay, and were welcomed with the most cordial 
hospitality by the family of Major Huger, who 
made it their summer residence. 

Anxious to pursue the object of their voyage, 
they speedily, under the guidance of their friendly 
host, removed to Charleston, and from thence to 
the army commanded by Washington, in which 
they both in a very short time, received honora- 
ble appointments. 

It required but a short acquaintance with 
Lafayette to feel interested in his suceess, He 
was greatly admired by his entertainers; and 
their sentiments in his favor, continually increased 
by his rising fame; it is not to be wondered at, 
that the son of the family, by constantly hearing 
the encomiuins bestowed on his gallantry, and 
love of liberty, should have cherished that enthu- 
siastic attachment to his character, that led to as 
noble an act of friendship and heroism, as adorn 
the pages of chivalry. 

The circumstances attending this generous ex- 
ertion of friendship, are so highly interesting in 


themselves, and honorable to my gallant country- 
man, Colonel Francis Kinloch Huger, that I trust 
I shall rather be commended than blamed, for 
more particularly detailing them. 

When at an early period of the French Revo- 
lution, La Fayette discovered, that the liberty 
which he had so zealously contended for, and 
which he had so fondly hoped to see established 
in his beloved France, was insulted and trampled 
on; and that the government and destinies of the 
nation had passed into the hands of men far more 
ambitious of self-aggrandizement than to promote 
the true interests of their country. When he 
saw that the very individuals, who but a little 
before had enthusiastically professed themselves 
to be the apostles af benevolence and_philan- 
thropy, bewildered by the wildest chimeras of the 
imagination, and dreaming of perfections incom- 
parable with the frailty of humanity, were now 
to be satisfied only by unlimited increase of power, 
and appeased in their resentment by the increas- 
ing effusion of blood. When in the scowls of the 
giddy multitude, it was evident that the life 
which he would have sacrificed with delight for 
the public welfare, was now to be aimed at by 
the dagger of the assassin. Distracted by the 
view of evils that he could not prevent, and fore 
seeing the miseries that would speedily fall on a 
deluded people, he retired into voluntary exile, to 
seek an asylum in a foreign land, where, unno- 
ticed and unknown, he might pity and lament 
them. It could scarcely be imagined that under 
such circumstances, showing no disposition to hos- 
tility, uttering no word that could offend, or sen- 
tence that indicated a wish to disseminate the 
principles of his own political creed, and from 
the reduced number of his adherents, incapacitated 
from doing injury, that he should have been re- 
garded, either as an object of apprehension or 
distrust; much less that the effort to procure the 
inestimable blessing of freedom to his country, 
should subject him to penalties, that cannot be 
otherwise considered, when weighed in the scales 
of justice, than as outrages to every principle of 
honor and humanity. Yet, without the slightest 
commiseration for his forlorn condition, or sympa- 
thy in his unmerited disgrace, he had scarcely 
entered the dominions of the sovereigns allied 
against France, before he was arrested and de- 
livered up to Austria, and conducted to Olmutz, 
to suffer every rigor of persecution, in solitude 
and in a dungeon. The world, however, viewed 
not his misfortunes with cold indifference. Pe- 
titions for his release were presented from all 
quarters; and in the British House of Commons, 
the motion made for the interposition of the gov- 
ernment in the sufferer’s behalf, must ever do 
honor to the memory of General Fitzpatrick. 
Unhappily, the emperer’s irritation was, at the 
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moment, excited to the highest pitch, and he re- 
mained inexorable. 

The anxious wish to save from captivity a man 
who had boldly stepped forward the champion of 
liberty, originated with Dr. Bolman, a young 
Hanoverian, active, intrepid, and intelligent, but 
communicated confidentially to his friend Huger, 
with an inquiry, if he was inclined to second 
the enterprise, was embraced with alacrity, and 
entered on with ardor, that insured his unremitted 
efforts to produce its accomplishment. The pre- 
paratory arrangements were speedily settled. 
Huger feigned indisposition, and Bolman, assum- 
ing the character of his attending physician, horses 
were purchased, and after visiting several German 
cities, the friends arrived at Olmutz. Constantly 
intent on the object of their association, an ac- 
quaintance was speedily formed with the jailer, to 
whose custody the illustrious prisoner was com- 
mitted, and without appearing to take too great 
an interest in his fate by speaking occasionally of 
the severity of his treatment, which they candidly 
acknowledged, they thought disproportioned to 
his offence, obtained permission to send him 
books, that might beguile the tedium of solitude, 
and afford some mitigation of his griefs. The 
jailer, a simple, benevolent man, saw no impro- 
priety in the transaction, while the books deliv- 
ered were subjected to his inspection, and the 
opportunity afforded of ascertaining that there 
was nothing improper in their contents. Thus, a 
correspondence was established. La Fayette, in- 
formed of the source of this unhoped-for indul- 
gence, at once conceived that more was meant 
than met the eye; he, therefore, carefully perused 
the book, and found, in different places words 
written with a pencil, which being put together 
gave him the names of the parties, and a clue to 
their designs, which, if approved would determine 
them at all hazards, to free him from his captivity. 
The book was returned with an open note, thank- 
ing them for their civility in sending it, and an 
assurance, that it had been read with marked 
attention, and that he was in the highest degree 
charmed with its contents. In this manner, and 
by the stratagem of writing in lemon juice on the 
back of a note, in its visible contents altogether 
trivial, with a hint in the book sent—Quand vous 
aurez lu ce billet mettez-le au feu; which when 
complied with, caused the intended communica- 
tion distinctly to appear in legible characters; he 
was made acquainted with other arrangements, 
and the day fixed on to further plans in execution. 
They had already been apprised by the jailer, that 
his prisoner though generally closely confined, 
was permitted under the charge of proper attend- 
ants, to take exercise without the walls; that he 
rode in an open cabriolet, accompanied by an 
officer, and attended by an armed soldier, who 
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mounted behind by way of guard; and that when 
at a distance from the walls, it was their custom 
to descend and walk together, for the better en- 
joyment of the exercise, 

On the day appointed, La Fayette was request- 
ed to gain as great a distance from the town as 
possible, and on their approach, by an appointed 
signal, to discover himself, as he was unknown to 
both. 

Every preliminary being arranged, the friends 
quitted Olmutz, well mounted, Bolman leading a 
third horse, and in anxious expectation awaited 
the approach of the object of their solicitude. 

The city is situated about thirty miles from 
Silesia, in the midst of a plain, which, taking the 
town as a centre, extends three miles each way, 
without the interposition of woods, rocks, or im- 
pediments of any kind. From the walls, every 
thing passing within these limits, could be dis- 
tinctly seen. Sentinels were posted at all points, 
to give the alarm whenever prisoners endeavored 
to escape, and considerable rewards offered to all 
who contributed their aid to secure them. These 
were indeed appalling difficulties, but not sufli- 
cient to check the ardor of youthful enthusiasm, 
intent to break the chains of a hero, against whom 
no accusation rested, but an ardent and unceas- 
ing effort to better the condition of his fellow- 
men. 

La Fayette, at length appeared, accompanied 
by his usual attendants. The preconcerted signal 
was given and returned. A conflict speedily suc- 
ceeded which gave freedom to the prisoner. The 
led horse was presented by Huger, who exclaimed : 
“Use the means, sir, that are offered for escape, 
and may Fortune be your guide;” but before he 
could mount, the gleam of the sun upon the 
sword that had been wrested from the officer, 
startled the animal who broke his bridle and fled. 
Bolman rode off in pursuit, hoping to overtake 
him. In the interim, Huger, with a generosity 
truly chivalric, insisted that La Fayette should 
mount the horse he himself rode, and hasten to 
the place appointed for a general rendezvous. 
“ Fly,” he exclaimed, “the alarm is given, the 
peasants are assembling, save yourself.” The ad- 
vice was followed, and in a little time the fugitive 
was out of sight. Bolman, who had in vain pur- 
sued the frightened horse, now returned and tak- 
ing Huger up behind him, galloped away, following 
the route of La Fayette. They had gone but a 
little way, when the horse unequal to such a bur- 
den stumbled and fell, and Bolman was so terribly 
bruised, as to be scarcely able to rise from the 
ground. The gallant Huger aided his exertions 
to remount, and superior to every selfish consid- 
eration, earnestly entreated him to follow La 
Fayette, declaring that he could easily reach the 
woods which bordered the plain, and in their 
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recesses find security. Bolman, though with ex- 
treme reluctance, complied. 

During the rencontre which had taken place, 
the soldier who had remained with the cabriolet, 
instead of assisting the officer, ran off towards 
the town; but the alarm had been given long be- 
fore his arrival there. The transaction had been 
seen from the walls, the cannon fired, and the 
country raised. Bolman evaded his pursuers by 
telling them that he was himself in pursuit. 
Huger, less fortunate, was marked by a party 
who never lost sight of him, and being overtaken, 
was seized and carried back in triumph to Olmutz. 
Meanwhile La Fayette was advancing in his flight, 
and had actually progressed ten miles, when 
arriving at a spot where the road divided, he was 
at a loss which to choose, and unluckily took the 
wrong one. Its direction very speedily induced 
him to suspect the truth, and he stopped to make 
inquiry of a man, who concluding that he was a 
prisoner attempting to escape, gave him a wrong 
direction, running to a magistrate to communi- 
cate his suspicion, so that La Fayette at a mo- 
ment that he believed himself regaining a road 
that would give him security, found himself sur- 
rounded by an armed force and again a prisoner. 
To the interrogation of the magistrate, his answers 
were so apt and ready, and a tale invented to ac- 
count for the rapidity of his movement, so plausi- 
ble and so satisfactory, that expressing his con- 
viction of his innocence, he was about to dismiss 
him, when a young man entering the apartment, 
with papers which required the magisterial signa- 
ture, after fixing his eyes attentively on the pris- 
oner, said—“ This is General La Fayette; I was 
present when he was delivered up by the Prus- 
sians to the Russian commandant at ——. This 
is the man, I cannot be mistaken.” This decla- 
ration at once settled his fate. He too was tri- 
umphantly conducted to Olmutz. Bolman es- 
caped into Prussian Silesia, but after two days 
was arrested and delivered over to the Austrian 
authorities. 

On the arrival of Huger at Olmutz, he was 
carried before Count Archo, the military com- 
mandant of the city, a veteran of high respecta- 
bility, who conducted himself during the examin- 
ation, with gentleness and humanity, but after 
some inquiries delivered him over to the civil 
authority. 

Three days after this, chained hand and foot, 
the dauntless enthusiast was again brought before 
the commandant and civil officer, to be further 
interrogated. The temper and disposition against 
him seemed essentially changed. 

The civil officers, this day, took the lead in the 
examination; and when Huger complained with 
strong expressions of indignation at his treatment, 
the judge imperiously demanded—“ Know you, 








sir, the forfeit of your conduct?” An answer 
being returned in the negative, he solemnly and 
impressively replied, “ Your life.” But, appar- 
ently to remove the impression that such a sen- 
tence was calculated to produce, Count Archo 
immediately turned the discourse into a pane- 
gyric upon the emperor, telling him that his 
youth, his motives, and conduct, could not but 
secure his clemency. ‘ OClemency,” said Huger ; 
“how can I expect it from a man, who did not 
act even with justice towards La Fayette.” <A 
check was immediately given to the boldness of 
the prisoner, and Count Archo then mildly added 
—“ I judge of others from my own feeling. The 
attempt to injure me I freely forgive; and if ever 
I shall need a friend, I wish that friend may be an 
American.” 

Count Archo’s entire conduct, was probably 
intended, not only to encourage hope in the pris- 
oner, but to beget some consideration for him, 
and to give him consequence in the eyes of the 
civil officer, which might induce him to treat him 
better, and with greater respect than he had at 
first seemed inclined to do. And it certainly had 
its effect. Yet with what shadow of excuse can 
the conduct of the emperor be palliated? A heart 
possessed of any claim to generous feeling, or 
capable of justly appreciating the enthusiasm of 
disinterested friendship, would have spurned the 
idea of treating with rigor an intrepid youth, 
whose generous ardor in a cause that he idolized, 
constituted the only crime alleged against him. 
But chains—a dungeon—restrictions, both in 
food and clothing, were imposed by the imperious 
fiat of power, and his sufferings regarded with an 
apathy degrading to the character of man. Yet 
the ardent spirit that gave birth to the enterprise, 
did not under such appalling circumstances forsake 
him. His mind was at peace with itself, and his 
fortitude remained unshaken. 

During a long and rigorous confinement, hope 
embellished the anticipations of more propitious 
fortune, and constancy enabled him with firmness 
to support the immediate goadings and pressure 
of calamity. Restored at last to freedom, he 
sought his native country—became conspicuously 
serviceable in a military capacity; and now, in 
tranquil retirement, possesses as much of happi- 
ness as domestic felicity and the universal esteem 
of his fellow-citizens can possibly bestow.— Gar- 
den’s Anecdotes (1822). 





ANTIQUITY OF THE LOBBY OF THE NEw York 
LreistaturE.—As far back as 1705, the Lobby 
was provided for, there having passed * An Act 
to charge this Colony with £148 10s. 10d., for 
fitting up a Room for the General Assembly with 
a Lobby.” 





HISTORICAL 


Tue EsraBLisHMENT OF THE Cuuron oF Ena- 
LAND IN New York.—The early history of the 
Anglican Church in New York, seems to have 
been treated with a kind of neglect, most of our 
writers making the organization of Trinity Church 
its starting point. Its earlier history is however 
curious, 

It dates absolutely from the conquest by the 
Duke of York. As the kings of England from 
the time of Henry VIII., united in their persons 
the papal and regal powers; the extent of eccle- 
siastical power was conterminous with that of the 
regal, and where the sovereign was king he was 
head of the Church, and the Church consequently 
existed in the eye of the law. 

By the articles of capitulation of the Dutch 
authorities, in 1664, it was agreed that: “The 
Dutch here shall enjoy the liberty of their con- 
sciences in divine worship and church discipline ;” 
but the English then in the colony or those who 
might thereafter come in, could not claim any 
such privilege, nor Dutch or English claim ex- 
emption from the payment of church-rates as 
established in England. 

New York from this time was deemed a part 
of the diocese of London, or a dependence on the 
metropolitan see of Canterbury. The Duke of 
York, however, as a Catholic felt doubtless no 
especial zeal in establishing the Anglican Church, 
and if a chaplain of the Established Church at- 
tended his expedition, his name does not seem to 
have been recorded. 

The duke’s laws, promulgated in 1664, direct- 
ed: 1. The erection of a church in each parish; 
2. Eight overseers to be chosen by the house- 
holders of the parish, who with the constable 
were to choose two as church-wardens; 3. Min- 
isters to produce to governor, proof of ordination 
by some Protestant bishop or minister in some 
part of his majesty’s dominions or the dominions 
of some foreign prince of the Reformed religion. 
The duties of overseers were, among other things, 
the making and proportioning the levies and as- 
sessments for building and repairing the churches, 
provision for the poor, and maintenance of the 
minister. Subsequent laws directed churches to 
be built in three years, reduced the number of 
overseers to four, and at last imposed a double 
rate in towns that had not made a sufficient 
maintenance for their minister.* 

In 1674, James, by an order of July 1, estab- 
lished a regiment at New York, with a chaplain, 
who was receive a salary of £121 68, 8d., “to 
commence from y* time y* Soldiers come on board 
and to be paid at New Yorke, and to be estimated 
after y* rates of Beaver there.” t 
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The first of these chaplains, the Rev. John 
Wolley, is the first clergyman of the Church of 
England of whose labors here we have any record. 
He was the author of a ‘‘ Journal of a Residence 
in New York,” published in London, in 1701, 
and reprinted by Mr. Gowans, of New York, 
in 1860. In the introduction to this latter 
edition, Dr. O’Callaghan has given the result 
of his labors to trace the history of the pioneer 
of the Episcopal Church in the city of New 
York. 

The place of ministration was the chapel in 
Fort James, and even this was for many years 
shared with the Dutch clergyman and his congre- 
gation; but from 1674 a regular series of Episco- 
pal chaplains succeeded, as to whom however we 
have few details, the Rev. John Miller, chaplain 
from 1692-5, speaking rather unfavorably of some 
of his predecessors, though not by name, in his 
“Description of the Province and Oity of New 
York.” 

In 1677, the Bishop af London, whose jurisdic- 
tion extended to all the colonies, complained of 
the neglect to establish a ministry in the various 
colonies,* and the next year Andros wrote: 
‘The Duke maintains a chapline which is all the 
certaine allowance or Church of England, but 
people’s free gift to y° ministers.”’t 

This condition lasted till James’ accession to 
the throne, the Legislature convened in 1688, 
which established freedom of worship, making no 
change in the state of affairs. In 1686, Dongan 
wrote: “The Great Church which serves both 
the English & the Dutch, is within the Fort, 
which is found to bee very inconvenient there- 
fore I desire that there may be an order for their 
building another, ground already being layd out 
for that purpose, & they wanting not money in 
Store wherewithall to build it.” 

King James found the machinery of govern- 
ment in the hands of a party who controlled 
him and his successors, and the plan of actually 
establishing the Church took a decided form. 
The instructions sent out to Dongan in 1686 dif- 
fer essentially from those which emanated from 
James, as duke. This Catholic governor, under a 
Catholic king, of a province where the mass of the 
people were Dutch Calvinists, was required to 
see that the Book of Common Prayer was read 
every Sunday, and the Blessed Sacrament admin- 
istered according to the Rites of the Church of 
England. No minister was to be preferred to 
any benefice without a certificate from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, whose power in matters 
ecclesiastical was to extend to all but the collat- 
ing to benefices, marriage licenses, and probate of 
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wills, which important points were reserved to 
the governor.* 

During the two ensuing years we find nothing 
done, however, to carry out this part, the gov- 
ernor being doubtless not over-zealous in the 
matter. 

When James fell and the tidings reached New 
York, the ignorant and ambitious Leisler outwit- 
ting his fellow-captains in the one regiment of 
militia which New York could boast, made him- 
self master of the fort, and by immense letter- 
writing and haranguing onal the people up to 
a state of excitement that demoralized the colony, 
evoked anarchy, laid the country open to savage 
inroads, and closed with his own ignominious 
death on the scaffold; a result to be regretted 
only from the fact that it made him a kind of po- 
litical martyr. 

Some most strangely have assumed his conduct 
to have been a struggle in behalf of the Dutch 
Church against the Established Church; but, un- 
fortunately, the documents all militate against 
this convenient theory. All parties were so unan- 
imous in their denunciations of James and Oatho- 
licity, that no domestic clashings of Protestants 
appear. Nicholson, who alone represented the 


Church of England, retired. The council who 
claimed to hold the reins of government, were 
mostly of the Dutch Church,t and it is by no 
means clear that Leisler was a Calvinist, all the 


probability being that he was a Lutheran. Cer- 
tainly he was no friend of the Dutch or French 
clergymen in the city.{ Of an Episcopalian party 
at the time no trace appears in any document, 
and the only Episcopal clergyman, the Rev. Al- 
exander Innes, who had been chaplain in the fort 
from 1686, took his departure soon after the com- 
mencement of the troubles, bearing, as Leisler 
states, testimonials from the French and Dutch 
clergymen. The Episcopalians must have been 
few (‘“‘Here bee not many of the Church of 
England,” § said Dongan), or they would have 
organized as a Church, like the Dutch and French 
Calvinists and the Lutherans, 

Leisler’s acts were not recognized in England, 
where Nicholson had been regarded as lieutenant- 
governor, and Sloughter subsequently appointed. 
The latter was sent by the Dutch Stadtholder, as 
king of England, to rule over former subjects of 
Holland; but the power that controlled the Cath- 
olic James, controlled the Reformed Dutch Wil- 
liam, and the latter, like the former, gave his 
governor of New York instructions to establish 
the Church of England. The instructions to 


* N. Y. Col. Doc., vol. iii., p. 688. 
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ters to the English bishops. 
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Sloughter are a copy of those to Dongan, with 
the additional injunction as to the maintenance 
for each orthodox minister.* 

Sloughter on his arrival made this an early ob- 
ject of his care. On the 18th of April, 1691, the 
Assembly, on the recommendation of the governor 
to introduce a “ Bill for settling the Ministry and 
allotting a maintenance for them in each respec- 
tive City and Town within this Province, that 
consists of Forty Families and upwards,” sent to 
the attorney-general to draw such a bill. The 
act as framed, was read on the Ist of May, but, 
“not answering the intention of the house, was 
rejected, and ordered that another be brought 
in.”t The explanation of this is, doubtless, that 
the attorney-general drew such a one as would 
lead to the establishment of the Church of Eng- 
land, in conformity with Sloughter’s instructions. 
The death of the governor left the matter in this 
state, yet the subject was not entirely dropped. 
On August 28, 1692, it was ordered that a bill 
may be drawn for the better observance of the 
Lord’s day, and that each respective town within 
this province have a minister or reader to read 
Divine service. But Col. Benjamin Fletcher, the 
new governor, was a man zealously attached to the 
Church of England. On his arrival and at the 
first meeting of the Assembly he urged the settle- 
ment of a ministry. The house took it up re- 
luctantly. On the 1st of April, 1693, it was 
“ Ordered that the Committee formerly appointed 
for the settling of the Ministry and Schoolmasters 
do forthwith proceed upon that business.” { But 
the session came to a close without any action in 
the matter, which drew out a sharp rebuke from 
the governor. When the new Assembly met in 
September, he again recommended the matter in 
such urgent terms, that a committee was appointed 
on the 12th, and three days after, their report was 
read and approved, and “it was ordered that a bill 
be brought in for the establishment of it (a Ministry) 
accordingly.” The speaker on the 19th, brought 
in a “Bill for settling the Ministry and raising a 
maintenance for them in the City and County of 
New York, County of Richmond and Westches- 
ter, and Queens County.” It passed two read- 
ings, and was referred back. On the 21st it came 
up again amended, and passed the house, who 
transmitted it to the governor. The next day 
Fletcher and his council returned it with an 
amendment, requiring the minister, when called 
by the wardens and vestry, to be presented to 
the governor for approval and collation, but 
the house replied, “that they could not agree 
thereunto, and pray that it may pass without 
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that amendment, having in drawing of the bill 
due regard to the pious intent of settling a min- 
istry for the benefit of the people.” 

The governor replied to the house warmly, de- 
claring that he had by letters-patent right to 
collate or suspend any minister in the colony,* 
but nevertheless gave his assent to the bill. 

The act of Sept. 22, 1698, obtained by so much 
endeavor, did not on its face establish the Church 
of England. It provided that a good sufficient 
Protestant minister to officiate and have care of 
souls should be called, inducted, and established 
within a year in the city and county of New 
York, one in Richmond, two in Westchester, and 
as many in Queens; 2, that New York and West- 
chester should each raise £100 for the main- 
tenance of their respective ministers; 3, that ten 
vestrymen and two church-wardens should be 
annually chosen by all the freeholders; 4, that 
wardens pay the maintenance to the minister in 
fuur quarterly payments.t 

We have seen that under it Fletcher claimed 
the right of inducting: the Rev. Mr. Miller, the 
Chaplain in the fort, took a broad view of it. 
Considering apparently that the act established a 
benefice or living, and that the governor by his 
commission had the right of presentation, he in 
February, 1694, demanded to be inducted into 


the parish of Trinity, but his claim was not ac- 
knowledged.t{ 
Papers exist to tell when the first elections 


were held under this act. The vestrymen and 
church-wardens were actually chosen, and seem 
even to have acted. In 1695, five of them, a 
minority, applied to the Legislature to know 
whether they could call a dissenting clergyman, 
and the Assembly, gave it, as their opinion, that 
they could.§ The proceedings of this board, when 
given to the public, will throw considerable light 
on the obscure matter. 

Meanwhile the Episcopalians in the city of 
New York began, under the encouragement of 
Fletcher, to take steps to organize, and build a 
chureh, and having secured the ground com- 
menced the erection of Trinity. On the 6th of 
May, 1697, Caleb Heathcote and others, ‘ present 
managers of the affairs of the Church of England 
in the Citty of New York,” petitioned Fletcher 
for a charter. This petition recites the act of 
1693, that there was then no Church, that peti- 
tioners had built one, asks to be incorporated, and 
that the maintenance given under the act be as- 
signed to the pastor, and a grant of lands near the 
church be given. The governor on the same 
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day issued a charter in the name of the king, 
though by what authority does not appear, which 
recites the act, assumes it to apply solely to the 
Church of England, incorporates the managers as 
church-wardens and vestrymen of Trinity Church, 
declares it to be the only parish church, and then 
proceeds: ** And our Royal pleasure is, and we 
by these presents do declare that the said Rector 
of the said Parish Church is a good sufficient 
Protestant minister, according to the true intent 
and meaning of the said Act of Assembly, made 
in the aforesaid fifth year of our Reigne, entitled 
an Act, &c.; and such we do further of our like 
speciall grace, certain knowledge and meer mo- 
tion, give, grant Ratify, endow appropriate, and 
confirm unto the said Rector and his successors 
forever the aforesaid yearly maintenance of £100.” 

The rector named in this charter was the 
Bishop of London, whose income was thus in- 
creased by a tax levied on all the inhabitants of 
the city of New York, and this by a mere act of 
the governor against the intention and will of the 
Legislature. It would be curious to study the 
details of this transaction, and ascertain how 
Fletcher was able to carry it through, as he ap- 
parently did, without eliciting a protest from the 
members of the Reformed Dutch Church; but 
the submission was to all appearance absolute, 
and though some of Fletcher’s extravagant grants 
were set aside, including a lease to Trinity Church, 
in August, 1697, no allusion is made to the char- 
ter of Trinity, and by the consent of the governed, 
the-church-wardens and vestrymen to be elected 
by all the freeholders of the city, under the act of 
1693, found most of their powers vested in the 
church-wardens and vestrymen of Trinity Church 
elected by the Episcopalians only. 

Dr. Berrian in his ‘* History of Trinity Church” 
(page 13), is singularly inaccurate as to this 
charter. He says: “In the fifth year of the 
reign of William and Mary, 1697, by an act of 
Assembly, approved and ratified by and with the 
consent and authority of the Governor, a royal 
grant and confirmation were made of a certain 
church and steeple, &c.”’ But there is no such 
act in the Colony Laws, and 1697 was not 5 Wil- 
liam and Mary, and Fletcher’s Royal Charter, is 
the only known charter of Trinity. 


QUERIES. 


“PresENT” IN THE ApprREsS OF LETTERS.— 
Can any one of your readers state the origin of 
the American system in addressing letters, on 
which the word “Present,” is inserted? The 
custom does not prevail in England. @. A. 
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Toy Brsrz, 1765.—Can any reader give the full 
title of this toy Bible? The title-page in the 
front of the Old Testament, in my copy, is torn 
out, that in front of the New reads: 

lwator 
Mundi 

The Third Edition 
with Amendments. 

Boston: Printed 

for N. Proctor: 

near Scarlet’s 
Wharffe. 1765. 
A. A. F. 


Ernan Auren.—Did Ethan Allen, in 1781, act 
openly for the British? Will some of our Ver- 
mont friends answer this question? Yorker. 


First Setriers oF ParLapELPHiIA.—Can any 
of the readers of the Historical Magazine, inform 
the writer if there is a list of the names of the 
persons who came over to America with Wm. 
Penn, in his first and second voyage to Philadel- 
phia? Ifso, where are they to be seen? 

Parmapa. A. vE B. M. 


Fourts oF Maron.—Why was this selected as 
the “Inauguration Day” of our Presidents, and 
G. A. B. 


by whom? 
Ricumonp, Va., April 8, 1861. 


New Enertanp Psattrer, 1780.—What libra- 
ries contain a copy of the following: 


THE 
New Eneranp Psatrer, 


Or, 

Psalms of David. 
With the 
Proverbs of Solomon. 
And Christ’s Sermon on the 
Mount. 


(The British Coat of Arms is here inserted.) 


Boston, N. E. Printed for Thomas Hancock, 
at the Bible and Three Crowns, 1780, 


“Otp Dominion.” —Will the editor of the His- 
torical Magazine, or his correspondent who fur- 
nished the article (vol. iii, p. 250), on the 
“Origin of the term Old Dominion,” give the 
authorities on which the statements therein are 
made? I have seen in “Mass, Hist. Coll.,” vol. 
vii., p. 283, pretty much the same story, com- 
municated by Dr. James Mease, describing among 
other old American coins the Virginia cent, as it 
is called, of 1773, but without any authorities. 
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What were the arms of Virginia, quartered as 
stated? It is certainly important that such in- 
teresting particulars should be duly verified; or 
if traditional, that the truth should be elicited, 
by the process of criticism. H. M. 


Army Onapiains at New York BEFORE 
1700.—The chaplains of the regiment at New 
York, were the only Episcopal clergymen in the 
colony prior to the erection of Trinity Parish and 
the instalment of Rev. Mr. Vesey. Oan any 
reader of the Magazine give a list of these chap- 
lains, with the date of their appointment and 
time spent here? 


Dominiz Van Drtsssen’s Szermons.—Mnr. Ept- 
tor: Will you permit me to inquire whether cop- 
ies of the book below mentioned, are common ? 

It has this title: 


De Aanbiddelyke Wegen Gods | inzyne Sou- 
veraine Bestieringe, Laenon over de Machten 

deser | Weereld, Verklaart en toegepast | in Drie 
Predicatien, door | Petrus Van Driessen, V. D. M., 
| Te Nieuw-Albania. 


Te Nieuw- York, 
Gedrukt by J. Pieter Zenger, 
MDOOXXVI. 


The work is an 8vo of 79 pp. with a title-page 
printed in red and black ink, dedicated to Gov- 
ernor Burnett, in a very long and flowery ad- 
dress. There are three sermons in Dutch, well 
drawn out. 

On the title-page is written in the hand of that 
day, ‘J. Jans’ Bleecker’s Boeck him Vereest van 
Doemine Van Driessen 1, 10", 1726;” and it has 
remained in the possession of Mayor Bleecker’s 
descendants to this day. 


Cuar_es Oxtinton.—The ancestor of the dis- 
tinguished family of that name in the State of 
New York, came from Ireland to this country in 
the year 1729, and soon afterwards settled at Lit- 
tle Britain, in Orange, then Ulster county. 

The tradition is, that he organized a party of 
immigrants in County Longford, composed of his 
friends and neighbors, and chartered a ship for 
Philadelphia or New York, in 1729, and sailed 
probably from Dublin, in the month of May, of 
that year. On the passage, it was ascertained 
that the captain had formed the design to starve 
the passengers, of whom there were ninety-four 
in number, in order to seize their property. 
Many of the passengers died, among whom were 
a son and daughter of Mr. Clinton. It was at 
one time proposed to wrest the command from 
the captain, and Clinton was desired to take the 
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lead; but he dissuaded them from committing 
any act of mutiny, and finally, upon paying the 
captain a considerable bonus in money, he was 
induced to quicken sail, and landed at Cape Ood, 
in the month of October. The following spring 
the party removed, and formed a settlement in the 
place to which they gave the name of Little Brit- 
ain, situated about eight miles southwest of New- 
burgh. 

It was customary for parties emigrating to this 
country, in those times, to enter into a compact 
for mutual protection and assistance. Was there 
any such agreement made by the party who came 
over with Col. Clinton; and if so, where can a 
copy of the same be procured? What was the 
name of the ship that brought them over, and 
what were the names of the persons composing 
the party ? W. E. V 

Newsureu, N. Y., April 5, 1861. 


[Campbell says that they started from Dublin, in 
May, 1729, in the George and Ann, for Philadel- 
phia, and that Charles Clinton paid the passage 
money of the whole ninety-four, and that the 
receipt is preserved among his papers. 


REPLIES. 


Briain MoC.enaonwan (vol. v., p. 91).—He was 
buried in St. Paul’s churchyard, Philadelphia. 
His family still reside on his place and can doubt- 
less give further details. H. H. 


IntropvucTionN oF Merino Sarep—Humpu- 
rEYs, Livinaston, or Le Covreutx (vol. iv., 
p. 278; v., pp. 26, 61, 92).—Since a former com- 
munication relating to the introduction of merino 
sheep into the United States, I have been shown 
a letter which throws additional light upon the 
subject, and proves beyond a doubt that Mr. 
Le Couteulx first introduced them. 

The letter was written by Robert Morris, one 
of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
a short time after Mr. Le Couteulx and lady had 
sailed for their native land, and inclosed a letter 
which accompanied the sheep from Cadiz. I have 
been permitted to copy the letter from Mr. Mor- 
ris. It reads as follows: 


“ PurtapELpata, October 80, 1789. 

* Dgar Sir:—The enclosed letter came by the 
Frigate Alliance, from Cadiz, which I suppose 
passed you in the River as you were going down. 
I have taken the two sheep and sent them to the 
Hills, where good care shall be taken of them. I 
find by Mad™ Couteulx’s letter to Mrs. Morris, 
that you had a fine passage down the River and 
Bay of Delaware. I hope the same good luck 
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may attend you during the whole voyage, and 
that you may soon Jand and find the Troubles of 
France all settled & your Family and Friends all 
in good Health. 

‘“*T will preserve some of the Breed of these 
sheep to be restored to you should you ever re- 
turn to this country, and with great regard I 
remain 

* Dear Sir, Your Affectionate Friend 

“and humble servant, 
“Rosr. Morris. 
“Mr, Le CovrevLx pg Caumont, Paris.” 


I find by memoranda upon the back, that it 
was “Received at Paris, January 24th, 1790,” 
consuming nearly three months in the passage, 
and also that it was “answered.” Mr. Le Cou- 
teulx returned to this country the ensuing Feb- 
ruary. 1 


AnotHer Repty.—In the Eighth Annual Re- 
port of the Secretary of the Massachusetts Board 
of Agriculture, p- 101, Boston, 1861, is the fol- 
lowing 

- my ‘1798, the late Hon. William Foster, of 
Boston, then a young man travelling in Spain, 
smuggled a ram and two ewes on to the ship 
Bald Eagle, Captain John Atkins, and after a 
long passage and some sickness, landed them 
safely in Boston, and gave them to his friend An- 
drew Oragie, Esq., of Cambridge; there being 
then no manufactories, and perhaps no proper 
appreciation of their splendid fleeces, and being 
probably a trouble to Mr. Craigie, he killed and 
ate them; fifteen years after that time he paid 
for similar sheep $1,000 a piece.” 

It is quite likely that the writer in the New 
England Palladium, of June 4, 1802, had refer- 
ence to this importation. 8. A. G. 

Groton, Mass. 


CampsBeEtv’s Hist. W. Country (vol. v., p. 24). 
In your Magazine for April, a question is asked 
in regard to Dr. Campbell’s “ History of the West- 
ern Country.” A brief note is prefixed to the June 


No. of the Port Folio for 1816. I issued propo- 
sals, and obtained a number of subscribers for 
this work, and made some advances to the Rev. 
Mr. Frost to meet current expenses of his own. 
The work was in a very unfinished state, and Mr. 
F. borrowed it from me to show to Wm. Darby, 
and get some aid from him; although he stated to 
me that he had aided Dr. Campbell in making 
some surveys and drawings, &c., of fortifications. 
Some contract was made with Darby to publish 
the work and not complied with, when it came 
back to my hands, to be held as some security for 
advances, 
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Frost disappeared, as it always does once a 
year. He had some small pecuniary engagements 
which were to be paid out of the profits of his 
book! although he professed all these were to go 
to Mrs. Campbell. 

In 1819, a gentleman from Kentucky called 
upon me, very well introduced, and stated that 
the friends of Mrs. C. were anxious to have the 
MSS. which were improperly obtained by Frost, 
and I handed them over to him on a pledge to 
reimburse me for my advances; but cash being 
scarce then at that time, it never came to hand. 

In 1825 and 1826, Frost wrote to me some let- 
ters about his MSS., and the defamation of his 
character, &c., and this is the last I know of the 
matter. H. Hatt. 


Wasnineton’s FarEwett Appress IN VERSE 
(vol. v., p. 60).—The writer of ‘Rambles about 
Portsmouth,” in the Portsmouth Journal, under 
date of March 28, 1861, says: 

Prominent among the Poets of the Revolution, 
whose verses carried spirit into the camp, and 
stirred up the patriotic fires of those who per- 
formed the statesman’s duties at home, was that 
philanthropic man, Jonathan Mitchell Sewall, 
Esq., whose home was in Portsmouth, and whose 
last place of abode was the house in Gates-street, 
now occupied by his daughter, his only survivor. 

The New York Historical Magazine for Feb- 
ruary, has been forwarded to us, in which is an 
inquiry, who was the author of “The Versifica- 
tion of Washington’s excellent Farewell Address, 
by a gentleman of Portsmouth, N. H., printed in 
1798.” 

This Versification we have before us. It was 
written by Mr. Sewall and published, with the 
author’s characteristic modesty, without his name. 
The poem, if such it may be called, occupies forty- 
four octavo pages, and is almost a literal presen- 
tation of the latter in rhyme—the author endeav- 
oring to shun any of the tinsel decorations of 
poetic ornament, * not indulging to his own fanc 
on such momentous subjects, handled before with 
such masterly perfection.” 

Mr. Sewell was born in Salem, Mass., in 1748, 
and died in Portsmouth, in 1808. He studied 
law with Judge John Pickering, of Portsmouth ; 
became a member of high standing as a lawyer, 
but no less eminent as a statesman and poet. 
He was the writer of the stirring song of the Rev- 
olution entitled ‘War and Washington,” begin- 
ning “ Vain Britons boast no longer,” &c, which 
was sung in every camp throughout the country. 

One of our venerable citizens has recently given 
us a pamphlet containing a Fourth of July Oration 
delivered at Portsmouth, in 1788, “By one of 
the Inhabitants.” There is no clue in the book 
to show who that inhabitant was. The title-page 
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presents as a motto and apology for withholding 
his name, the following expressive quotation from 
Pope: 
“Who builds achurch to God, and not to fame, 
Will never mark the marble with his name.” 


This was the first Fourth of July Oration de- 
livered in Portsmouth after the Declaration of 
Independence. The modest author was Jonathan 
M. Sewell. It was a patriotic production of much 
higher literary merit than many public addresses 
which have their authors’ names in conspicuous 
capitals. 

In the last years of Mr. Sewell, his talents be- 
came eclipsed by indulgence of an appetite for 
drink, which shortened his days. But charity 
casts a veil over this weakness, when his record 
shows him an honest man, the advocate not only 
of the cause of his country, but also of the injured, 
however humble their situation. His gravestone 
bears the following epitaph: 


In vain shall worth or wisdom plead to save 
The dying victim from the destined grave ; 

Nor charity, nor helpless nature’s pride, 

The friend to hin, who knows no friend beside ; 
Nor genius, science, eloquence, have —, 
One moment to protract the appointed hour 
Could these united his life have reprieved, 

We should not weep, for Sewall still had lived. 


Sone—Bosron Forks (vol. iv., p. 124).—The 
song as given in the last number of the H. M, 
lacks the following concluding verses, which are 
given in the version of the song in J. 8. Loring’s 
“Hundred Boston Orators,” p. 112: 


O then a whopping feast began, 
And all hands went to eating, 

They drank their toasts, shook hands and sung— 
Huzza for ’Vention meeting ! 


Now, politicians, of all kinds, 
Who are not yet derided, 

May see how Yankees speak their minds, 
And yet we are not decided. 


Then from this sample, let ’em cease 
Inflammatory writing ; 

For freedom, happiness, and peace, 
Are better far than fighting. 


So here I end my Federal song, 
Composed of thirteen verses ; 

oy ee flourish long, 
nd commerce fill our purses 
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Hotes on Books. 


The Chronicles of Milwaukee ; being a Narrative 
History of the Town from its earliest period to 
the present. By A. 0. Wheeler. Milwaukee: 
Jerman & Brightman, 1861. 12mo, 303 pp. 


Tus is a very gossipy sketchy volume, giving in 
a pleasing form the most material facts in the his- 
tory of this western city, whose name has figured 
indeed on maps, and been known to civilized ears 
since the days of Marquette; but which can date 
back, even as a eal post scarcely beyond 
1818, and as a settlement not beyond 1835. 


Memoirs of Samuel Smith, a soldier of the Revo- 
lution, 17761786. Written by himself; with 
a Preface and Notes, by Charles I. Bushnell. 
New York: Privately printed, 1860, 41 pp. 


Tus simple record of a private soldier, who 
reached a very advanced age, is here presented in 
handsome form with notes, by Mr. Bushnell, 
who appends, as one of the illustrations, an en- 
graving of a very rare Dutch medal, on the retreat 
of the American army from Rhode Island. 


Seventh Annual Report of the State Commis- 
sioner of Common Schools to the Governor of 
the State of Ohio. For the year ending Au- 
gust 31,1860. Columbus: 1861. 


Tue great question of proper education is here 
discussed, and the evil tendency of crowding and 
cramming, shown. After all, is not the result 
expected of a common-school training this: that 
the pupil shall be able to read correctly and intel- 
ligently ; to write a letter on business or mere 
civility without errors of grammar or orthogra- 
phy, in a neat hand; and to make such calcula- 
tions as are required in every-day life? Certainly 
the school that effects this satisfies parents; and 
no school that fails to do it, no matter how much 
scientific knowledge it has afforded in a smatter- 
ing way, will do justice to the pupil. The evil is 
the greater, inasmuch as State schools have now 
to a great degree crushed private academies. The 
public schools are no longer schools for the chil- 
dren of the needy; the education they afford is 
no longer like the food doled out by the alms- 
house, a charity to the poor. The State has to a 
considerable extent monopolized teaching. If, 
then, a system of education is adopted and en- 
forced, which does not produce the required re- 
sult, that system becomes a curse, and not a 
blessing. 
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Flushing—Past and Present. An Historical 
Sketch. By Rev. G. H. Mandeville. Flush- 
ing, 1860. 24mo, 180 pp. 


Tuis attractive little volume of Long Island local 
history begins sadly with the statement of the 
loss of early documents of the town. An im- 
mense number of the papers of the various towns 
on Long Island and in other old portions of the 
State have been lost and are going to destruction 
daily; and we trust that before it is too late some 
State action will provide for the removal of ar- 
chives to some general county depository. As 
Flushing was incorporated as early as 1645, and 
has consequently passed its second centennial, its 
archives, had they remained, would be of great in- 
terest in our early history. Mr. Mandeville has 
used al] the material that has escaped the ravages 
of time, and has produced a most interesting little 
volume. A few inaccuracies meet our eye; but 
the work, in general, bears marks of care and dili- 
gence, no Jess than well-ordered arrangement. 


Notes on the State of Sonora. By Charles P. 
Stone. Washington: 1861. 8vo, 28 pp. 


WE are indebted to the author for this valuable 
account which, with his permission, we hope to 
lay soon before our readers. Its value as a con- 
tribution to the history of a State directly on our 
border, cannot but be seen, and Mr. Stone-has 
examined quite thoroughly. 


Manual of the Corporation of the City of New 


York, 1861. 
1861. 


D. T. Valentine. 
12mo, 700 pp. 


New York, 


Tuar some idea of what this manual has grown 
to, we may state in addition, that it contains 
some seventy steel and lithographic illustrations, 
four maps, and several fac-similes. 

The matter at the end of the volume, purely 
historical, amounts to nearly two hundred pages, 
and embraces an account of the Early Architec- 
ture of the city; the General Laws of New Am- 
sterdam ; sketches of Mayors Duane, Varick, 
Livingston, Clinton, Willett, Radcliff, with por- 
traits; a sketch of the de Peyster family, with 
portraits and other illustrations ; old Dutch Deeds; 
the Conquest from the Dutch; Trinity Church- 
yard, by Hon. F. R. Tillou; the Murder of Miss 
Sands; the Celebration of the Laying of the At- 
lantic Telegraph, with copious illustrations; Old 
Buildings in William-street; List of Marriages in 
the Dutch Church Records; Ordinances of the 
Director-General of New Netherland; the Great 
Fires of New York; a Certificate of Character, 
in 1660; and Slavery in New York. Few Histor- 
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ical Societies send out a volume containing more, 
or more important matter than this, and the vol- 
umes of the “ Manual’’ contain more matter rela- 
tive to the history of the city than the “ Oollec- 
tions of the New York Historical Society” do for 
the whole State. 

Mr. Valentine is in himself one of our most val- 
uable historical societies, and no one can pretend 
to write a history of the city without this collec- 
tion. It is creditable to the city that she thus 
annually saves from destruction so much tending 
to illustrate our,early history. 


Miscellany. 


Hon. Joun MoLxan, the oldest of the nine 
justices of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, died at his residence in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
April 3. 

He was the son of an Irish weaver, and was 
born in Morris county, New Jersey, March 11, 
1785; and while yet a youth his father moved to 
the then almost unsettled backwoods of Ohio. 
After such education as the resources of that 
region afforded, he began life for himself in Cin- 
cinnati. Choosing the law for his profession, and 
obtaining employment in the office of the clerk of 
Hamilton county, he found time to pursue his 
studies under the direction of Arthur St. Clair, a 
prominent counsellor and son of the Revolution- 
ary general of the same name. In 1807, young 
McLean was admitted to the bar, and commenced 
practice at Lebanon, Ohio, having just previously 
married Rebecca, daughter of Dr. Edwards, of 
South Carolina. 

In October, 1812, he became a candidate for 
Congress, and was elected by a large majority. 
In 1814 he was again destel to Congress by a 
nearly unanimous vote—a circumstance of rare 
occurrence; and remained a Member of the House 
of Representatives until 1816, when the Legisla- 
ture of Ohio, having elected him judge of the Su- 
preme Oourt of the State, he resigned his seat in 
Oongress at the close of the session. He remained 
six years upon the bench of the Supreme Court, 
and attained an enviable position as a sound and 
able jurist. In 1822 he was appointed commis- 
sioner of the general land office by President Mon- 
roe; and in 1823 he became postmaster-general, 
both of which offices he filled with ability. In 
the year 1829 he was appointed by President 
Jackson, a justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, after he had refused the offer of the war 
and navy departments. He entered upon the 
discharge of his duties at the January term of 
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1880, and has performed the duties of that station 

for a period of thirty-one years. In his social 

relations he was beloved and esteemed, and was 
rominent in all the benevolent movements of the 
ethodist Church, to which he belonged. 


WE invite attention to the very curious and 
interesting contributions in this number from 
Buckingham Smith, Esq., former secretary of 
legation of the United States in Spain, being no 
less than the will of the great Adelantado Don 
Hernando de Soto, giving all the possessions he 
might leave, in part to found a mortuary chapel 
and obits for himself, his wife, and parents, and in 
part to give marriage portions to poor girls of 
noble families, the de Sotos to the fifth degree of 
kindred to be preferred. He wished to lie in a 
chapel of “ Our Lady of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion,” and strangely enough was deposited in the 
great river which more than a century after- 
wards received the name of Immaculate Concep- 
tion, from Father Marquette. 

In this number we begin also the Diary of Dr, 
Waldo, begun just before the army went into 
winter-quarters at Valley Forge, and giving an 
account of the surprise intended oy the English at 
Whitemarsh, but defeated by Lydia Darragh. 
This paper was read before the Rhode Island 
Historical Society, by Amos Perry, Esq., to whom 
we are indebted for it. 


Tue Hakluyt Society of London, has just 
printed as its yearly volume, a work of consider- 
able interest to all Americans, but of special 
interest to New Yorkers. The title of the volume 
is, “Henry Hudson, the Navigator. The origi- 
nal manuscript in which his career is recorded, 
corrected, partly translated, and annotated, with 
an introduction.” 


Tue History of Haverhill, Massachusetts, from 
its first settlement, in 1640, to the year 1860; 
the whole interspersed with numerous incidents, 
anecdotes, biographical and genealogical notes, 
and embellished with maps, portraits, views of 
ancient and modern residences, &c., by George 
Wingate Chase, is ready for the press, and will 
soon appear. 


Cartes SorrBNER announces a new revised 
edition of the ‘Cyclopedia of American Litera- 
ture,” by Messrs. Evert A., and Geo. L. Duyckinck, 
with a supplement bringing it down to the pres- 
ent year. 


Exrata.—In the number for April, 1861, page 
119, column 1, line 6 from the bottom, for Per- 
mits, read Pennies ; and page 115, column 1 
line 16, for Brick, read Breck. 





